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JULIE T. 

A TALE. 


CHAP. XIV. 

TIIL TRAVELLER IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

IT was about this period, that a young 
English stranger, in travelling through 
France, quitted a party, with whom he 
was making a continental tour, to spend a 
few days among the romantic scenery of 
the Pyrenean mountains, and gratify a 
desire he had long possessed, to wander 
alone in their recesses, and uninterruptedly 
to contemplate the wonders of nature in 
this rocky and secluded region. ‘Attended 
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only by his servant, ho procured accom¬ 
modation at an inn, or rather hut, at the 
feet of the mountains, and amused himself, 
for several days, in strolling over a vast 
ridge, which overlooked a winding branch 
of the river, and sketching with his pencil 
the scenery around. 

One part of the landscape he had 
chosen, particularly delighted him. It 
presented to the eye a woody glen, almost 
encircled by rocks, which loftily reared 
their stupendous heads far above the tops 
of the tallest trees ; and on their summit, 
the high towers of an ancient building 
seemed, as the astonished traveller cast up 
his aching eyes towards it, to nod over the 
valley below. The walls seemed to arise 
from the rugged precipice which over¬ 
hung the glen, rendering it, on that side, 
wholly inaccessible. This edifice, which, 
as far as he could judge from the distant 
view he could procure, appeared to have 
been' formerly very magnifice*t, was the 
prominent feature in the first sketch he 
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■drew; and he began to meditate an excur¬ 
sion to a part of the mountain, where 
he could more plainly discern its form and 
situation. 

As well as he could understand, by the 
information he received from the wretched 
inhabitants of the inn where he had taken 
up his abode, he found this must be the 
business of more than one day. Providing 
himsclfi therefore, with a bag of provi¬ 
sions, and pro})erly accoutred for his ex¬ 
cursion, he left his servant at the cottage, 
and plunged alone into the woody laby¬ 
rinths of the Pyrenees, directing his steps 
according to his own idea of the situation 
of the building he had remarked, which 
was but little assisted by the limited know¬ 
ledge of the poor peasant who inhabited 
. his little inn. 

Ilis first day’s adventures procured him 
but small satisfaction; Instead of drawing’ 
nearer to the object of his search, it seemed 
to recede from his view; and the evening 
closed in, and left him amidst these awful 
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solitudes, linccrtuin where to direct his 
steps. Chance befriended him at length, 
and conducted him to a cave, formed by 
“ Nature’s cunning hand,” 
in the solid rock ; and here, making a bed 
of a part of his clothes, he determined to 
pass the night. Unaccustomed to hard¬ 
ships, his slumbers were not wholly un¬ 
interrupted, and, at an early hour of the 
morning, he prepared to renew his wan¬ 
derings. 

The rising sun, though not an object 
entirely new to him, had never ajipeared 
to his eye with such splendour before; and 
he contemplated its glories while he par¬ 
took of some of liis provisions, which, 
though they consisted simply of bread and 
dried fruits, were to him a delicious re¬ 
past. When he had finished his frugal 
meal, he again set forward; and after a 
long stroll, during which the day wore 
fast away, he suddenly descried the clus¬ 
tering towers of the castle he had been so 
desirous to behold, much nearer to him 
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than they had yet appeared. Pleased with 
a prospect of at length attaining the object 
of his search, he paused a ir>omcnt, to 
consider which path he should now pur¬ 
sue, v>’hcn suddenly the barking of a dog, 
apparently at some distance, broke on the 
awful silence around. lie listened, and 
distinctly heard it repeated. 

The idea of beholding a human being 
in this vast solitude, and of procuring 
shelter for the night, at some hat amid 
these wilds, was so soothing to his mind, 
that he seemed at once to forget his fa¬ 
tigue, and, hastening forward, directed 
his steps, as nearly as he could, the way 
fi'om which the sound seemed to proceed. 
It evidently became more distinct, and he 
could now discover, tb.at it proceeded 
from behind a vast rock, which arose in 
tufted' declivities at a little distance. To 
climb this mountainous barrier, seemed 
now the only alternative; and, naturally 
active both in mind and body, he hesi¬ 
tated no longer, hut with iniinite diili- 
15 3 
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culty, and some fatigue, attained the sum¬ 
mit. His astonishment, at rcaehing the 
height, was beyond all description. A 
prospect of the mountain-stream w'as pre¬ 
sented to his view, majestically winding 
its way through the valley below. At 
some distance, the high spires of the 
building seemed to raise their lofty heads 
to the elouds; and below the rock on 
which he stood, and on the summit of an¬ 
other, which was overgrown with moss 
and ivy, he saw a rustic seat, ])laccd in a 
small recess, excavated from the solid 
rock, and so situated as to command a full 
view of the beautiful and varied prospect 
around. 

In the act of emerging from this retreat, 
he beheld a figure which drew all his at- 
tention. It was a female, habited in deep 
mourning; a long veil concealed her face, 
and she was intent on contemplating the 
scenes around. Unwilling to lose an op¬ 
portunity of ascertaining how far he was 
from the habitations of men, the young 
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traveller contrived to descend the rock in 
that part, in which it was the least dan¬ 
gerous ; though even there it was nearly 
2 )erpendicular; and hanging by its jutting 
crags in his descent, he reached a level 
part, from whence, by a small circuit, he 
came within view of the stranger, whom 
he immediately addressed ; and after apo¬ 
logizing for the liberty, informed her, that 
he was bewildered amidst the wilds of the 
mountains, and that having sjjent one 
night in a cave at some distance, he was 
anxious to attain a shelter ere another over¬ 
took him, and recpiested she w'ould favour 
him with directions to the nearest cottasc 
or hamlet. 

t 

(iraccfully, and in a voice of peculiar 
sweetness, she answta’cd—“ I fear there 
is no place, within some leagues, where 
you could, witli any prospect of cointort, 
seek an asylum for the night, if I except 
the Cliateau before you, and my ow'n tem¬ 
porary residence. At the latter, if you 
n 4 
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will follow me, I will ensure vou a wel • 
come, if not a costly reception.” 

He accepted her offer with gratitude ; 
and the stranger, an interesting woman, 
just })ast the bloom of early youth, led tlie 
way, by a mountain j)ath, intricate and 
w inding, towards a dell, which, from one 
of the commanding stations he had chosen 
to view the prospects around, the traveller 
had particularly noticed. She appeared 
pcrfecUy acquainted wit]> the spot; and 
when he spoke of his good fortime in meet¬ 
ing such a giii<!c, she answered— 

“ 'i’he clnuiee is ivally singular. I am, 
like you, a traveller ; and liKiUgh reared 
from earliest iidancy in these scenes, I 
have to-day beheld them, for the 6rst 
time, after an abseiiec of twelve years.— 
The sunny eve of life's happiest day, has 
been brought afresh to my memory, wliile 
I gazed on every well-known rock and 
valley; and I was indulging in the melan¬ 
choly luxury of rotrospeetion, wium your 
ajtpearance reculletl me from my uscntal 
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flight, and brought me back to sober 
reality.” 

“ 'I'o whom does that castellated bulM- 
ing, so much resembling a monastery, be¬ 
long?” asked her companicn. 

“ It is the ancient Chateau oF the Brisac 
family,” she answered. “ "i’he ])rcsent 
rej)resentativc is past his youth, and, 
amidst the revolutionary jar which In s 
agitated this unhappy kingdom, has lost 
great part oF his possessions. 1 liis remote 
Chateau seems to have escaped the wreck; 
and since peace has once more enabled 
some oFtlic bani-hed no’ulity to revisit the 
laml of their birth, it appears that ho is 
returned to France; for to-day I heard, 
th.at ho had recently arrived at Itis pater¬ 
nal seat.” 

She sighed deeply as she spoke, and 
turning back, seemed to g<-ze stearif.-st'y 
on the towers of the castle. A hght breeze 
waved the veil from her face, and llie tra¬ 
veller saw the traces of tears on her cheek. 
S!ie clasped her hands almost La agony, 
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and drawinfir her veil closer round her, 
again proceeded on their way. 

Between two impending rocks, and on 
the summit of anotlier, suspended as if it 
grew on the narrow clilf tliat sujiported it, 
stood a small insulated dwelling, it could 
not be called a cottage, nor did the English¬ 
man ever recollect to have seen an habi¬ 
tation that resembled it. Like theeiry of 
the Eagle, it seemed at the first glance to 
be. j)erched midrvay between the earth 
ajid sky. Wholly independent of the 
former or its inhal)itants, appeared little 
calculated for the asylum of any of the 
human race. Soiuc hardy shrubs of the 
mountain growtii clung to the exterior, 
and left a very small jiart of the stone of 
which tlje walls were composed visible, and 
the enormous rock tiiat projei^ted above it 
former} a ponderous and duraiile roof.— 
'i'lie Lady walked forward and unclosing 
the low door ushered the traveller 
into a small but neat apartment wlicre a 
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venerable female appeared engaged in some 
domestic avocation. 

“ I bring you a visitor my good nurse,” 
said the Lady, and then relating her en¬ 
counter, requested her to bi ing some re¬ 
freshments of which the young stranger 
partook with an appetite which the moun¬ 
tain air had rendered tolerably keen. No 
other person appeared till the stranger 
having finished his n^past, was conversing 
with his two hospitable entertainers, who 
had [ireparcd a bed for him, when suddenly 
a lovv knocking was heard at the door, 
and the nurse hastened to open it, admitted 
an old man, whose white hair and benig¬ 
nant look forcibly drew the attention of 
the unknown. He approached the youn¬ 
ger female with looks of tender respect. 

“ What news do you bring me, good 
Jaques said she,: “ I am anxious to 
know whether you have made any farther 
discovery.” 

“ I have, dear Lady,” he answered, 

“ aiul one that induces me to hope your 
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benevolent purposes may yet be fulfilled.” 
He then entered into a detail, in which 
to his great surjirise, the young travel' 
ler found himself considerably interested, 
and by which he was led to jjostjioue his 
intended departure on the morrow, in or¬ 
der to yield his assistance to the plans of 
his interesting new friend. Tlie mystery 
of these plans will be shortly unravelled— 

* * ■* H * * * * * 

A month had elapsed and the Count de 
Brisac and his friend were stijl absent 
from the Chateau. Often were the long 
tried spirits of Jrdiet depressed, more than 
she dared to acknowledge to Lydia, who 
could not enndate her courage and for¬ 
bearance, though she ni'ver ceased jirais- 
ing both. Accustomed to uiinndraincd li¬ 
berty, confinement grew more and more 
irksome; and it soon became her annisc- 
nient to elude tlie vigil.ince of old Su¬ 
san, glide^ past her whi n she opened the 
door of the room and after fiving about 
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the long galleries and pnssap;esj return 
again to her cage, as she; called it. 

Susan had preniitlcd them, occasion¬ 
ally, an liour’s walk in the gallery adjcis-ir.g 
their ohambor; but even this, she si.d, 
was infringing on the rules laid down by 
the Count, for her treatment of her 
guests. 

When Lydia had quite rocovorc-d her 
heelth, and she became enured to su h:- 
sion, her natUraliy exuberant spirits srem- 
ed once* more restored, and though not so 
wild as formerly, she often forced a smd.e 
from the pale countenance of Juliet •, at 
the trouble slie took to invent entertain¬ 
ment for herself. 

Tlio account Susan had given them 
of the Lady Angela do Biisae, hadi in¬ 
terested them both, and Lydia would ask 
innumerable questions respeeliug her; but 
they could h.aru little in addition to wliat 
they had already heard, except, that she 
had inhabited a small apartment in one of 
the towers, which always went by her 
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iiaiiie, where she was slttinj^, when forced 
to quit tlie Chatrau for the Convent, and 
since it had rouiained uninhabited— 

Oil you must let us see the tower,” 
said Lydia. 

“ No no,” said Susan, “ I never go 
there, it lias hardly been opened since 
poor Lady Angela left it; and the Count 
would be very angjy if lie knew any jier- 
son visited it.” 

“ ell,” said Lydia, “ then I must 
find it out myself,” and away she flew in 
spite of Susan’s renu. list ranees and in- 
treatics; bat she liad imbibed an aversion 
to the old woman, and delighted in annoy¬ 
ing her, by exploring her way about tlie 
Chateau. She returned uusuccessful, 
tliough she declared, she had ran up all 
the staircases she could see, aud had been 
fiightened. lest she had quite lost herself 
more than once. “ Ilesides,” said she, 
“ the doors creeked and made such a 
horrible noise, and the rats made no cere¬ 
mony of crossing one’s path, in all direc- 
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tions, so that I dared proceed no farther. 
Now, another day I’ll tiy if I can succeed 
better.” 

Susan was extremely angry at her resis¬ 
tance, to her authority ; bat when she at¬ 
tempted to remonstrate with her, Lydia 
always stopjx'd her sliort— 

“ Are you not afraid of ghosts Susan,” 
said she, “ in this dreadfid ])lace r” 

“No no,” returiicd Susan, “I have 
lived here many a year, and never seen 
any thing worse than myself.” 

“ No tear of that 1 think.” said Lydia, 
“ What do vou moan f” asked Susan. 

“ That you must be a very w eked old 
being,” answered Lydia, “ to connive at 
conlinitjg those who h ive never injured 
you ; and I only wondi.r that you do not 
meet ghosts at every turn and corner, in 
every gallery, passage, corridor, and stair¬ 
case of this vile place, to punish you for 
your sins.” 

Litlle as Jidiet was disposed for mirth, 
the unceasing endeavours ef Lydia, which 
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wore con!=tanUy exerted for her amuse¬ 
ment; her wild tricks and inventions to 
tcazeoid Susan, and still (iiitanied v vacitt’’, 
often drew from iter involuntary simk's. 
Positive as had been liic isijuaetions 
Susan Ijad receive;! to eonfine her cl>aip;es, 
and well as slic was incliin >! te obey tiicin, 
she found it utterly iniposildo K? subdue 
Lydia, or to Ireej) her innle! eosiliol, 

in spite of her old g'mr li..:;, sbi? conti- 
nur.liy conirived to esi ig - h'(U;. tboir apart¬ 
ment, and find out rialnnieid. in explor¬ 
ing the Chateau.—<)e,e day sr.e pretended 
to be jiarticulariy civil ae.d doei’'.- to Susan, 
who, deceived, by her quietly keeping 
her scat, and continuing her work when 
she entered, was not as usual cav-. fa! to 
f.i.ston the door a'lcr tier, vvhieli Lydia no 
sooner p'crceived, than springing past her 
she said ; 

“ 1 uuist take a walk, so entertain Miss 
Monceith till 1 return, ruy dear an.iuble 
Susan,” and daitir.g out of the room, was 
down the long passage and out of sight m 
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“ There,” said the old woman, “ she is 
off again, and now shall I have to ramble 
over the Chateau for an hour before I can 
hnd her.” 

She disappeared, and had been gone 
nearly an hour when Lydia returned. 

“ I cheated the old woman famously,” 
said she, “ and I have made a fine disco¬ 
very for you, for I have found out Angela’s 
tower, it is a very curious place, and we 
will take the first opportunity of locking 
the old Lady in ami visiting it.” 

“ I'.rdeed my dear Lydia,” said Juliet 
“ I shall not take any such means to pro¬ 
cure a sight of it, much as I am interest¬ 
ed in the fate of Lady Angela, I cairnot 
think it right to ill-treat, a poor creature 
who by acting as she has hit'ncrto done, is 
only fulfilling her duty to her employer.” 

“ Well, you may be as scrupulous as you 
})leasc,” said Lydia, “ but n heucvcr I can 
get out, I shall' make no ciu'emony of do¬ 
ing it, and I know you would be dtiigi.t- 
cd with Angela’s tower: it lias such a 
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view, and there arc her lute, and her books, 
and writings, and drawings, and all sorts 
of tilings, left just as they were, when she 
disappeared, for nobody has dared to 
touch tlicm.” 

Juliet had certainly felt uncommonly 
interested in the fate of this poor vic¬ 
tim to ambition, and she was really de¬ 
sirous to visit the town ; but the necessity 
of restraining Lydia, and the fear of 
setting her a wrong example, forbade 
her indulging lier inclinations, till a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity occurred. 
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CHAP. XV. 


ANGELA’S TOIVER. 


LYDIA at length accomplished her wish 
of taking Juliet to see the tower, which 
had been the melancholy asylum of the 


deserted Lady Angela de Brisac. Susan, 
who, for some latent reason, whicii was 


beyond their discovery, seemed suddenly 
to become less strict, and more indulgent 
to them, yielded at length to their solici¬ 
tations, and gave them the keys of a range 
of apartments, which led immediately to 
the tower; but these rooms, in one wing 
of the Chateau, were so comjdetely sepa¬ 
rated from the rest of the building, and 
the doors that divided them from’ the main 
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body of the edifice were so well seciircJy 
that she knew she had nothing to fear from 
her perniui.’ion. The tower which con¬ 
tained the apartments dedicated to the use 
of the Lady Angela, was al the extremity 
of the western side, and overlooked a beau¬ 
tiful and romantic part of the Pyrenees. 

A vale in fine cultivation was surmounted 
by a bold and rugged mountain, and from 
the midst ol' a projectliig rock, a rushing 
cataract, with a loud and monotonous 
sound, joined its waters with the wind¬ 
ing stream that meandered its rocky 
course through the elifi's, to the right. 

I’he interior of tlie tower was in itself 
nothing remarkable, and was probably se¬ 
lected by tlic Lady Angela, for the scene 
of her retirement, from its commanding 
situation, and the picturesque view it pre¬ 
sented; but its atlractions to Juliet, con¬ 
sisted ill the relics, left of its late unfortu- 
nat<^ resident. Her lute and books; the lat¬ 
ter, s<mioFi:eneh and I tali an authors, were 
on a table, and the whole aj.'pearauee of the 
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a])artment declarod it to be in the same 
state ill vvliich it was !dt, at tlic An¬ 
gola’s (loparvorc. A s;na!l escntoir tx- 
citi'd tile curiosity ot' Lydia, and slic pro- 
ccciied to oxa'dine its oontonts, and vvldle 
Juliet was admiring the pr spcct from the 
windows, her eye resteil alternately on the 
mom lai .s, the cataract, and the sircain ; 
but tier thought,-: swiftly fled beyond them, 
to the hived snores of Britain, and were 
hovering over far distant scenes, when she 
was iiilei*rn])ted by rm exclamation from 
Lydia, who had discovered a parcel of 
loose papers, written in a female hand, 
whieh she was trying to decyplier. They 
promised some amusement, and though 
chiefly in French or Italian, they were de¬ 
lighted to find some fragments of jioetry 
in English. 

Collecting them all, Juliet proposed 
that they shouhl convey them to their 
own apartment, wiitro, as the evening 
proved cold and stormy, Susan indulged 
them with a comfortable fire; and seated 
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by its blaze, they beguiled the hours by 
perusing their new-found treasure. 

Throughout those wild and incorrect 
compositions, there was evidence of a de¬ 
pressed state of mind, very uncommon in 
the happy season of youth ; but the for¬ 
lorn situation of An^la, and the early 
death of her mother, together, with her 
dislik»49 tltc line of life marked out for 
her, had created a disposition to re¬ 
flect, which joined to an active, though 
uncultivated genius, had led her to seek 
amusement and occupation in poetic clFu- 
sions, that beguiled the long solitary hours 
unenlivened by society, or unchcered by 
the participation of friendship. 

The fir?t paper they oj^cned seemed a 
fragment of a sort of journal—it contained 
these words— 

“ In the seclusion of these rocks and 
mountains, where shall the hapless An¬ 
gela seek • a friend that will commiserate 
her destiny, and pour the healing balm of 
consolation into a wounded mind ? Con- 
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tlcinned to a life, of Monastic retirement, 
while her heart ]>ants for liberty, to enjoy 
the inimeroiis blt;.-isiiigs wh.ielt nature, with 
a bountiful hand, has showered on this 
beauteous world ;—to contciiM)iate uneon- 
fined, the eartli and its foir productions— 
to listen to tlie happy sounds of freedom 
and joy, wh-.C!* hca/tn gives even irra¬ 
tional beings tl'c power of uttering. Yet 
all diis is. (lenx 1 me, and a short fleeting 
period is allowed me to prepare for that 
awful moment, when I am to he severed 
even from hojx;, the wretches’ last re¬ 
source. To what distant banishment has 
fate,conducted the only one interested in 
the doom of the unfortunate Angela.— 
Ah, De Neville! kind friend! what will 
be thy feelings, when thou hearcst of her 
sacrifice, when thou art informed that she 
was dragged to the altar, a living victim 
to the ambition of her fomily;—why am 
I not permitted to seek my own-' subsist¬ 
ence ; cheerfully would I submit to labour 
might I but be suffered still to enjoy the 
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blessing of freedom, to brcatlio llie pure 
air of my native mountains, to inbale the 
first morning breeze, to watch the glori¬ 
ous sun in its progress, to mark the iu- 
al apj)roa(;h of twilight over the rocks, 
and more than all, to view the mild orb of 
night, when it illumines the heavens, 
and gladdens even the forlorn and deser¬ 
ted Angela, wdth its soft and lovely beams; 
Oh, why am I not allowed to enjoy all 
these, enhanced by liberty ; sweetest 
liberty! 

The hour apjiroaches, the dreadea 
hour. Every amusement has now lost its 
relish, all hut thou sweet lute! dear soother 
of iny lonely hours !” 

Within the castle's deep recess. 

Concealed from ev’ry human eye 

Tlie victim of unsougiit distress. 

Poor Angela is doomed to sigli. 

Yet even hese the lute’s soft tone 
Can boofti the anguish of despair 

And the’ cundemn'ii to pine alono 
There is an ear that hears her prayer, 
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There is an eye that notes her tears, 

A voice that bids her sorrow cease. 

With heav’niy hopes dispels her fears. 

And iiromises eternal peace. 

Virtues bright influence shines serene. 

E’en where fell sorrow marks the day. 

And tho’ my thoughts with misery teem. 

My soothing lute’s the sweet allay. 

Sweet soother of my lonely hours! 

Thy plaintive ^otes beguile my woe. 

And tho’ the darkening prospect lowrs. 

Thy gentle accents still shall flow. 

'Shall praise that hand, whose mighty powcf 
Can heal the deeply wounded mind. 

Can brighten e’en this dreary tower. 

And make the wayward heart resign’d. 

The next contained some lines, proba¬ 
bly suggested in one of her solitary even¬ 
ing rambles, by that fond recollection of 
her mother, which still pursued her.— 
Devotedly attached to her insulated parent; 
in solitude, was her remembrance che¬ 
rished, and her loss deplored by the 
VOL. III. c 
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young and enthusiastic Angela. This 
with many other particulars, they learned 
from Susan. 

When day's fair light fades in the west. 

And dewy eve asserts her reign, 

Then twilight, in her sable vest. 

The moon, and all her glittering train. 
Throw o’er the mind that pensive cast 
That leads to ponder o’er the past. 

Sweet meditation 1 meek eyed maid! 

Her sober power now assumes. 

When evening lends her gentle aid. 

And starry night her sway resumes. 

Then o’er scenes past, in pensive mood. 
Faithful memory loves to brood. 

With fond delight recalls those days, 

A mother’s tenderness adorn’d. 

Whose virtues, far beyond all praise. 

Live in the heart her goodness form’d. 

And o’er her loss in pensive mood. 

Faithful memory loves to brood. 

From her Mother, Lady Angela had 
early obtained a perfect knowledge of the 
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Juliet, haunted with alarms she could not 
repress, felt no inclination for repose. 

Susan placed every thing in order, and 
then, taking a light, carried it into the 
tower chamber, where she desired it might 
remain burning. Juliet wondered at tliis 
circumstance, but Susan gave no reason 
for it; and the former noticed, that she 
went to the small turret window, looked 
anxiously from it, and then placed the 
light so, that it* might be distinctly seen 
from the casement; then returning into 
the other room, she looked at the sleeping 
Lydia, and then at Juliet. 

“ (lod preserve you, Lady,” said she. 
“ I'wish I dared say more.” And as she 
left the room, sl'.e touched the brass handle 
of a small door, which appeared like, that 
of a closet; it snapped, as if a spring had 
given way; but Susan did not iK tice it, 
and passed on. Site fastened them, as 
usual, into their chaiiibev, and Juliet lis¬ 
tened to her receding steps, till her heart 
seemed to die within her. 
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'Lydia, continued in a profound slumber. 
No sounds from the inhabited part of the 
Chateau could reach them, and all was 
silent, save t|ic occasional roar of the now 
subsiding tempest, which often shook the 
mouldering turret; and the old casements, 
which moved by the blast, seemed almost 
falling from their feeble support. 

Pondering on Susan’s singular manner 
and last words, she attempted to unelose 
the small dour which she had seen her 
touch, concluding she had fastened it; 
but, to her surprise, found it opened on 
the top of a spiral staircase, which seemed 
to .wind down the tower. Susan then had 
unfastened the spring. 

“ What could be her motive ?” Juliet 
slmddercd, as the thought occurred, that it 
might have been done to give entrance to 
midnight visitors. She tried to reclose the 
spring, but her efforts, were ineflcctual, and 
her terrors momentarily increased. Mid¬ 
night sounded, and yet she could not re¬ 
solve to retire. The light in the turret. 
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and the unfastened door of the staircase, 
were both circumstances to create alarm, 
sufficient to banish sleep; and she paced, 
in silent tremor, the boundaries of the 
chamber, now watching her still sleeping 
companion, and now pausing to listen, in 
dread and expectation of, she knew not 
what. 

1 he wind, which for the last hour had 
howled mournfully among some moui'.tain 
trees, that grew on this side of the Cha¬ 
teau, had now ceased, and only the dis¬ 
tant rushing of the cataract broks the pro¬ 
found silence, when suddenly she fancied 
she could distinguish a gentle and cautious 
step. 

She scarcely breathed, so profound was 
her attention ; l>ut the cflfbrt soon com¬ 
pletely prevented her hearing more. Her 
head grew giddy, a deafening din rang in 
her cars, and her heart b(;at so violently, 
that respiration was almost suspended. 
She staggered t{) th.e couch, on which 
Lydia, m unconscious shimbeis, still re- 
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niained; but so entirely was she overcome 
by the recollection of their forlorn state, 
and their distance from any chance of suc¬ 
cour. that all fortitude seemed at once to 
forsake her, and she drojiped, ahnost life¬ 
less, by her slecjung charjic; but, in a 
moment, her naturally strong mind rc- 
gaivicd its power?, of t xertion, and, blush¬ 
ing at her own weakness, she I’ccailed all 
her courage to her aid, and determined, 
with desperate resolution, to ciicounter the 
danger, of whatever nature it might be, 
without suftcring lierscif to be enervated 
by yielding to the first impulse of fear. 

She considered, that strange and desti¬ 
tute as was tbe'.r silnatiou, still were tliey 
under the guardianship of a stipi rintend- 
ing Providence. Never yet, under the 
numerous trials to nhieli her youth had 
been subject, had she applied for consola¬ 
tion, in vain, to those religious pin,eiplcs 
early inculcated. 

“ No!” .**1.0 meiitnlly ejaculated, “never 
yet has the Power, which formed and has 
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hitherto preserved me, suiFercd me to ap¬ 
peal in vain to him for help and com¬ 
fort!”—and sinking on her knees by the 
couch, her heart breathed the prayer, 
which her lips were incapable of ut¬ 
tering. 

Revived and strengthened, that deafen¬ 
ing sound, which her own terrors had 
raised, ceased, and enabled her to list(m 
again. At first all was silent, but the 
next moment she heard, as before, the low 
sound of cautious steps, evidently still 
nearer. To awaken Lydia seemed now 
necessary; she gently touched her hand, 
and requested her to rise. Lydia com¬ 
plied, but she was still heavy witii sleep. 

“ Awake, dear Lydia,” s.iid Juliet, 
“ some person approaches. Perhaps,” 
she added, hesitu's-ig, “ perhaps it is 
Susan I’eturned to us.” 

Lydia opened her eyes, and fixing them 
on Juliet, saw the deadly p-dicncss which 
had overspread her countenance. Site in¬ 
quired eagerly what was the matter? and 
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Juliet hastened to prepare her for the ap 
proach, which every moment drew reaj'er. 
Suddenly she became assured, that some 
one was ascending the sp:ral staircase,, and 
tried, by signs, to make Lydia understand 
her apprehensions; but the terrified girl 
only clung, shrieking, to her. The steps 
drew still nearer, and the staircase door 
was pushed open! but Lyhia's voice vras 
now silent; she was speechless with af¬ 
fright ; for a man entered tlie room, and 
advanced towards them. 

Released from the wild grasp of Lydia, 
who had sunk motionless on the couch, 
Juliet arose, and a cry of surprise escaped 
her at recognizing, in the intruder, the 
same young stranger, to whom, in their 
journey to the Chateau, she had so fruit¬ 
lessly applied for succour. 

Wb.ah'ver was his purpose, still he was 
not t 'aptain llardington, and she breathed 
more freely; but so confused was her per- 
coption, tfiat some minutes hid elapsed 
before she understood that became to pro- 
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tect them, to guide them from the Cha¬ 
teau, and from the Count de Brisac. Even 
Lydia could now listen; she heard with 
wild delight the words of the stranger; 
but Juliet, more collected, (when he 
talked' of their immediate deliverance,) 
said— 

“ But how ? by what means is ip to be 
effected ?” 

“ Can you resolve,” said the stranger, 
** to place in me the confidence, to which 
I hope soon to jji-ove to you that 1 am en¬ 
titled ? Time is precious;—1 cannot, 
therefore, wholly explain. Sufliee it, that 
though 1 lost sight of you by your hasty 
departure from the inn, where I first be¬ 
held you, I did not lose the clue by w'hich 
I still hoped to discover you. I pursued 
your traces till the Pyrenees obstructed 
my farther pursuit; but as it W'as the spot 
of my ultimate destination, I still hoped 
chance might favour my wdshes. My 
hopes w'cre realized, even beyond my ex¬ 
pectations ; and now, where do you wish 
to be conducted ?” 
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“Any where,” said Juliet, “ from whence 
we may soonest, and with most conve¬ 
nience, reach England, where we have 
left friends, whose anxiety for our safety 
we are most desirous to relieve.” 

“ Ar.d Mrs. Clermont among the num¬ 
ber,” said lie, smiling. 

“ All! is ]Mrs. Clermont known to 
you ? I'hen, indeed, may we place in 
you the couhJence you solicit.” 

“ Let us hasten,” said he; “ the night 
wears away, and we must immediately 
conuuence a journey, which will he your 
only chance of escaping an encounter with 
those, who. of course, will commence a 
pursuit; and though, I trust, we shall be 
able to protect you, still willingly would I 
avoid any violence.” 

Juliet felt alarmed at the idea, but col¬ 
lecting all her courage and exertion, 
she }>rc'pared to dqiart as e>;[)cditiously 
as possilile. Their arrangements were 
-soon completed, the few clothes they bad 
with thorn, were quickly packed, and 
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when the stranger had hastily sketched to 
them his plans, they followed him down 
the s[)iral staircase, which led into some 
deserted rooms, their conductor was pro¬ 
vided with a light, and when at the base 
of the tower, they issued from the Cha¬ 
teau iiiti) a back court, they found another 
man, wiiom their deliverer infonned them 
was his servant. It was too dark to disco¬ 
ver were tiiey went, but they soon perceived 
that they had quitted the domain of 
Dc Brisac, and had entered some of the 
mountains. 

The storm had ceased but the way was 
wet and rugged. Insensible to its incon¬ 
veniences from the exquisite dJight of be¬ 
ing once more at liberty, the young travel¬ 
lers uttered not a murmur, and Juliet in 
silent thankfulness, reneeted on the singu¬ 
lar interposition of Piovidencc in their fa¬ 
vour. Their walk terminated at the little 
dwelling on the cliff mentioned in the last 
chapter , and here the mystery attending 
their almost unhoped for liberation was 
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fully explained; it had been efFeeted by no 
miraele, but a eoinbination of events had 
enabled the young stranger to complete a 
purpose which had fully possessed a mind 
naturally enthusiastic, from the time when 
he had so accidentally beheld them at the 
inn. He had left his servant to follow 
him at nearly ten miles distant, and on 
Juliet’s application to him for succour he 
determined to go back to engage a carriage 
to be ready, as well as to require the as¬ 
sistance of a friend, who, he had no doubt, 
would readily afford it. 

No sooner had he heard the title of the 
Count dc Urisac, than he became aware 
of the truth; his family had long been on 
terms of intimacy with Mrs. Clermont, 
from whom they had learned the jiarticu- 
lars of Captain Hardington’s clojumient 
with an heiress, assisted by the Count de 
Briscc, that they had been traced to 
Brighton, from whence they had embark¬ 
ed for Diepjx;, and she had commissioned 
them by letter, to make inquiry after the 
fugitives. 
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He had accompanied his mother and 
sisters to France, and had left them to 
pay; a visit to a friend in Nonliandy, and 
had determined on gratifying his thirst 
for information, and research, by a tour in 
vrhieh a ramble amid the Pyrenees was 
one great object of interest and pursuit, 
LiHle did he imagine, that he should ac¬ 
tually encounter the English party, whom 
Mrs. Clermont, in her letters to his mo¬ 
ther had so accurately described. The 
circumstance had almost faded from his 
memory, so improbable did it seem, that 
without some clue to direct his inquires, he 
should have it in his power to trace them, 
and that he should casually encounter 
them, was still less to be expected ; but 
when he learned, at the inn, where lie 
had seen them, that the Count de Brisac 
was one of the number, he could no lon¬ 
ger doubt of whom it consisted. 

The interest he now felt in their rescue, 
could not be repressed. The appeal 
made to him by Juliet, plainly proved 
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that they had not voluntarily accompani¬ 
ed tlic Count and Hiirdiiigton from Eng¬ 
land, and he determined to trace their steps 
if possible, when on his return iliat even¬ 
ing to the inn, he found the Count had 
hurried them oft' in his absence, having 
no doubt, discovered, probably by means 
of his servants, who were kept on the 
watch, the attempt of Juliet to interest 
the s:ranger in their cause. His route af¬ 
terwards, till his encounter with the La¬ 
dy, who conducted him to the abode on 
the cl'ft', has been related. For a few 
h'^urs only, was it the asylum of Juliet and 
Lydia A carriage had been already pro¬ 
vided, and attended by their young deli¬ 
verer, whose name he informed them was 
Fitu-Arthur, and his friend, the recluse 
Lady, they commenced a journey which 
was to terminate in placing them under 
safe protection, and enable them to return 
to their native country. It was necessa¬ 
rily lengthened by the first part of it be¬ 
ing performed by a circuitous route, in 
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order to mislead the pursuit of the Count 
and his friead ; but the n ay was beguiled 
by a narrative in whieii the young travellers 
soon found themselves too much interest-, 
ed to regret that time was allowed them 
to listen to it. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Memoir of the family de brisac, 

IN the solitude of the ancient Chateau 
of the Pyrenees, tlie insulated Countess de 
Brisac gave birth to a son and daughter; 
her Lord, who was immersed in thegaities 
of Paris, seldom visited it, and in retire¬ 
ment she reared her offspring. Angela 
was yet a child, when her brother, three 
years her senior, was taken from them to 
be educated in the metropolis. Left un¬ 
der the sole care of her mother, she im¬ 
bibed from her sentiments of the purest 
virtue. The only stipulation made by 
her father, was, that she should profess 
the Catholic faith, for it was his intention 
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to devote her to the cloister as soon as she 
was of an age to take the veil. A monk 
from the nearest convent, who acted as 
her spiritual director, had assisted the 
Countess in her education, but she 
could not submit to the restraints he would 
have imposed. Instructed by her father, 
he would have forbidden her reading on 
any subject, but religion, but the library 
of her mother, was open and the best 
poets of France, Italy, and England, were 
perused with avidity. Literature in ge¬ 
neral was her delight, and the Countess, 
could not find in her heart to deprive her 
of a resource so well calculated to cheer 
seclusion. 

She was careful to select for her daugh¬ 
ter such works as would improve her mind 
and found a delightfiil amusement in cul¬ 
tivating her taste for reading. 

Till she was sixteen, Angela knew care 
but by name; like the mountain goat, she ran. 
wild amid the romantic scenery which 
surrounded their dwelling, nor wished for 
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happiness beyond it; but at this eventful 
period she was bereft of a mother’s eare. 

A short and violent illness carried off 
the Countess, and Angela was left to the 
sole charge of Susan. With her lamented 
parent, fled the peace of the now truly 
insulated Angela. No kind monitor at¬ 
tended to her studies, no partial voice 
commended her improvement, encouraged 
her pursuits, or directed her choice, and 
her youthful mind, overwhelmed with 
grief, nearly sunk beneath the pressure. 

The Count, after two years absence, vi¬ 
sited the Chateau ; but to enliven its dreari¬ 
ness, brought a party of friends with him. 
Amongst the number was one, who be¬ 
held with surprise, compassion, and after¬ 
wards with a warmer sentiment, the 
Count’s neglect of his young and beautiful 
daughter. 

Charles de Neville was the younger son 
of a good family, but to retrieve the ruined 
fortunes of his house, he had entered the 
commercial line; wisely declaring that as 
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he could not live on the grandeur of his 
ancestors, he was determined not to spend 
his youth in idleness, merely because his 
family had once been noble. By his rela¬ 
tions he was thought to have degraded his 
name by trade, but he was of a different 
opinion, and was in the high road to opu¬ 
lence by his own exertions. His elder 
brother, an indignant, but proud man of 
fashion, was a favourite friend of the Count 
de Brisac, and had engaged to accompany 
him to his Pyrenean Chateau, with a par¬ 
ty of their chosen associates. Charles 
happened at this time to be visiting his 
brother at Paris, where he had gone on 
business, relative to some mercantile spe¬ 
culations; the Count wished to dispose of 
some part of his estates, and he felt an 
inclination to be the purchaser ; but there 
was much to adjust, and as the presence 
of the Count was required at the Chateau, 
he persuaded the two De Nevilles to ac¬ 
company him. 

Charles was young and disengaged, and 
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fi'om pity ing the fate of the lovely, neglect¬ 
ed Lady Angela, he imbibeii an attachment 
which soon became mutual; but the 
Count was inflexible in his opposition to 
such a match; no branch of his family 
had yet been contaminated by an union 
with trade, and the Lady Angela was des¬ 
tined to the cloister. Entreaties were of 
no avail, and De Neville quitted the Cha¬ 
teau in despair. 

The death of the Count de Brisac hap¬ 
pened very soon afterwards, and Angela 
received intimation from her brother, that 
she must prepare for her entrance into the 
convent; the family estates, he said, had 
been much impaired by his father’s extra¬ 
vagance, and that scarcely sufficient re¬ 
mained to enable him to support his rank 
properly. It was a cruel blow to poor 
Lady Angela’s hopes, she had flattered 
herself that her youth, and the strong dis¬ 
like she had declared to a conventual life, 
would have pleaded with her brother, 
though they had failed with her father; 
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blit she found the young Count, alike in¬ 
exorable, and submission only was left 
her. Vain were all her supplications, 
they were imperiously rejected, and while 
enjoying the solitude of her favourite 
tower, and the occupations to which her 
time had been devoted, since the irrepara¬ 
ble loss of her mother, she was forced from 
it by her brother’s orders, and conveyed 
to a remote convent; but the year of her no¬ 
viciate yet remained, and ere she had enter¬ 
ed on it, she was discovered by De Neville, 
who indignant at her brother’s cruelty, 
persuaded iicr to quit the Monastery, and 
by an immediate marriage secure her¬ 
self from the Count’s farther ]K'rsecution. 

At this eventful crisis, the sudden 
breaking out of the I'Vench revolution 
proved her security, d'he Count dc Brisac 
took an active part in pu’olic allMrs, and 
his sister was forgotten. I’he wife of an 
amiable and respectable merchant in pri¬ 
vate life, residing in a remote province; 
and devoted to domestic duties, her hiuh 
n 3 
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descent was no more remembered, and in 
Madame de Neville, Lady Angela de 
Brisac was not recognised. 

Amidst the turbulence of the revoluti¬ 
onary period, the Count de Brisac experi¬ 
enced many vicissitudes, and compelled, 
at length, to quit France, wholly in order 
to preserve his life, he found an asylum 
in England, Of dissipated habits, and a 
profes?e<l gambler, but capable of the most 
profound dissimulation, he led a desultory 
life, associating chiefly with those whose 
principles best suited his own. 

Amongst this number he found an aso- 
ciate in Captain Ilardington, to whom he 
had often been indebted for pecuniary as-’ 
sistance, aufl whom in return, he initiated 
into those arts by which lie had since the 
ruin of his fortunes procured a jirecarious 
subsistence. 

Thus united by interest, De Brisac had 
been first to propose the plan of carr3dng 
off the heiress, whose wealth was to secure 
independence to both, and if resistance 
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on tier part rendered the enterprise diffi¬ 
cult, the remote Chateau in the Pyrenees 
was to be the resource. How it succeeded 
has been already related. 

The temporary termination of hostilites 
in the year 1801 , inspired Madam de 
Neville with an anxious desire once more 
to undertake a journey to view the scenes 
of her infancy and youth. She longed to 
know the late of her brother, whether 
the Chateau was inhabited, and wliat 
was become of Jaques and Susan, the two 
old faithful domestics of her mother ; but 
more than ail her nurse, to whom she 
had been fondly attached, and who she well 
knew had suflcrcd much anxiety for her. 
Mons. de Neville and her two child¬ 
ren accom])anied her as fur as a town a few 
leagues from the Chateau, where the for¬ 
mer had some business to transact, for site 
was desirous to explore alone the spot where 
her childhood had glided serenely away, 
particularly when Mons. de Neville, 
who lirst made inquiries as to the present 
D 4 
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situation of the affairs of the Chateau, learn¬ 
ed that Magdelinc, the good nurse of the 
Lady Angela, had long since taken up her 
abode in the cabin on the cliff. 

Thither Madame de Neville proceeded, 
and presented herself to the eyes of the 
astonished Magdeline, who received her 
as one risen from the dead. From the 
worthy old nurse, she learned, that after 
an absence of many years, during which 
Jaques and Susan had continued to inha¬ 
bit the Chateau, which was fust falling to 
decay; the Count had recently returned 
to it; that he had arrived privately in a 
carriage, whieh contained himself and two 
females, who had been only seen by Su¬ 
san, and \vcre kept secluded in one of the 
most remote apartments. That they had 
I'cccived intimation of the Count’s ap¬ 
proach by a messenger a few days before, 
and afterwords by the friend who had pre¬ 
ceded him. 

Too v\ell Madame was aware of the real 
character of the Count; though separated 
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from all association, she had never 
ceased to feel interested for him, and she 
had heard of his successive vicissitudes of 
fate with grief and anxiety. 

The mystery attending his return to his 
native mansion rendered her apprehensive 
of some motives which would not bear in¬ 
vestigation, and her suspicions were con- 
tinned by old Jaques, who, when he visited 
his beloved Lady at Magdeline’s cabin, re¬ 
lated more llian one conversation, which he 
had overheard between the Count and his 
friend, respecting the young Ladies who 
had aecompanieil them to the Chateau. 

“ Depend upon it Lady,” said Jaques, 
“ all is is not right, and those two poor 
young creatures have been brought from 
their own country for some bad design, 
else wliy ail tins mystery and concealment, 
why ail this locking up ? Ah ; Susan was 
always too fond of her young Lord—She 
spoiled him when he was a child ; 1 loved 
him too tiien, but 1 can’t see him do wrong, 
and forget his good Lady mother’s pre- 
D 5 
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cepts, and love him as I once did. I have 
tried to get the truth out of Susan, but 
she is so silent and cautious, that I can 
discover but little, and yet I am certain 
fnnn her looks, that she is not satisfied 
with the part she is acting.” 

Madame de Neville was shocked at the 

idea of what might be intended ; she had 

often heard that her brother’s associates 

were far from sidect, even before he 

quitted Paris; and since his fortunes had 

become desperate, she knew not what 

company he might have frequented. 

Ever active and benevolent, she felt 

greatly interested for the young strangers, 

ai.d she concerted with J.tnues that he 

( 

should get ail the infoDnation be coidd 
from Susan, and that they sliould try if no 
assistance could be alfoiaicd. 

Wrought on at length by her own com¬ 
punction, and the rej.resentations of 
Jatiues, Susan hod disclosed to him all she 
knew concerning .Juliet and Lydia, and the 
worthy old inau had hastened witli the iu- 
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telligencc to his Lady. He had arrived 
just after Madame de Neville had encount¬ 
ered the traveller on the rocks, and had 
conveyed him to tlie cabin. In the reci¬ 
tal, which old Jaques now gave, Fitz-Ar- 
thur most unexpectedly discovered the 
objects of his search ; his narrative deter¬ 
mined Madame to give all the aid in her 
power towards delivering the unfortunate 
captives from their confinement; but it 
was necessary to engage old Susan in the 
cause, and Madarno requested an interview 
with her at the cabin. 

Delighted once more to behold her 
young Lady, she readily complied; and so 
suceessfuMy did Madatne plead the cause of 
the young English women, and so forci¬ 
ble did she represent to her the crime she 
was guilty of, in abetting the niijustifiable 
plans of the Count and Captaiii Ilarding- 
ten, that she brought her to consent to be 
at least passive in the affair. 

Well did Lady Angela know every en¬ 
trance to the Chateau ; and that which 
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communicated by a concealed stairease 
with her own tower, she thought furnish¬ 
ed amply the means of escape. It was 
agreed that Susan should, under some 
plausible pretence, remove her charges to 
the turret chamber adjoining Lady Angela’s 
tower. Fitz-Autlnir undertook to piwure 
a carriage, and as the period of Madame 
de Neville’s stay was nearly expired, and 
she wished to rejoin her family, it w’as de¬ 
cided that she should take the young 
strangers under her immediate protec¬ 
tion, and that Fitz-Artlmr should be 
their escort till they were in a place of 
safety. 

?vIons. de Neville had just purchased an 
estate in Normandy, and Fitz-Arthur 
heard with much j/ieasurc that it was si¬ 
tuated witliiii a few leagues of the spot 
where he had left his nirtther and sisters, 
with whom their Prulei>J(' might, if they 
chose it, return to England. 

All was now arranged, aial they only 
wailed for Susan to liiid an opportunity of 
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removing the captives, when the sudden 
return of the Count and his friend com¬ 
pelled them to hasten their oj)erations. 
Jaques was immediately dispatched to the 
cabin; Susan said that she understood 
they did not intend to visit their ca})tivcs 
that night, and that under pretence of 
making room for their guests, sli.; \vo»7id 
convey her charges to Lady Angela’s 
apartments. 

A light was to be placed in the. tf'vvcr, 
for which Fitz-Arthur, having previensiy 
summoned the carrirge, was to wanh; 
andguide«l by Madame dt .\Vvi!!o, and at¬ 
tended by his own s<‘t vants, he was ihiou' h 
the private entrance to gain ti e uonceided 
staircase. All succeeded as lias been related, 
and Juliet, with feiTcnt gratitude to her 
deliverers, listened to the means by wl-ith 
their liberatii>n had been eft'eekd—She, as 
well as Lydia, was surprised to find the 
share Sin an had taken in it, aru! could 
now account for her strange behaviour on 
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the night she had conducted them to the 
tower. 

The longer they were in the society of 
Madame d Neville, the more were they 
pleased with her. The beauty she had 
once possessed was considerably diminish¬ 
ed, but the graceful softiioss of iier man¬ 
ner, and tlio mild benevoleuce of her coun¬ 
tenance, time had no power over, and Juliet 
thought her the mosi interesting woman 
slic had over seen. Mons. <!e Neville and 
her chii.'lren, she said, would meti; her, 
she hoped, at.!ieir rcsid''ncc in Nnrma’v.iy ; 
wiiioh shoe hi prove an asyhim to her 
young friends as long as th y thought 
projier to make it their home. 

It wpjs now Jahec’s t-'rn to narrate, and 
she readily gratidod the cuiiosity which 
she knew her deliverers must !c d, co liear 
the particuiin's of those circuir,stances, 
which liad made tlunn unwidmg soens 
from their native land. W'iih iuteiise 
earnestness and pvriporliotuilo indigr. itif n 
did the fervent and excellent F-tu-Arthur 
hear the recital, and Madame was shucketl 
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to discover the share her brother had 
taken in the unjustifiable designs ox Hard- 
ington. 

So well had Fitz-Arthur arranged their 
route, that they completely evaded all 
pursuit, and the dread of it gradual!y fad¬ 
ed fnxni their minds, as each passing day 
seemed to confirm their safety, 'I’heir 
young escort proved a most entertaining 
companion, as well as an able pnstector; 
he had been well educated and well in¬ 
formed, and he had received from natno' a 
taste for study, which had been cultivated 
with care, and rendered his conversation 
a never failing sonrsc of amnseaieut. lie 
was highly entertained with die wild vi¬ 
vacity of Lydia, and seemed to take plc.'siu e 
in giving her in'b. iuatiun. He liad some 
volmno!,of books in his travellingpoitnjaii- 
teau, and occasionally hena;iaiou-.l,rri’i cit¬ 
ed to them. His genius uml his enthUMasm 
on any favourite subjeatchai-iue ltiK; wiioic 
party, and afforded tiiem so rn'ich grati- 
ticatioii, that tile length of their jotii ney 
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was forgotten. No part of it appeared 
tedious, for all wire equally pleased, and 
Lydia repeatedly declared that she had ne¬ 
ver been so happy in her life before. 

They reached Norniaudy in .safety, and 
at the neat retired residcnc:e of Mens, de 
Neville, received a cordial welcome ; it 
was beautifully situated on a line enunciicc 
surrounded h\' eornfields and vineyards, 
and presenting to the eye a great I'xtentof 
a finely cultivated country. Mons. de 
Neville, like iiis Lady, liad much benevo¬ 
lence in ills general juanner, and a peeu- 
li .rlv interesting turn of countenance.- 
I'liCy had two sweei children ; a boy and 
gi:l; tiic little Urmine was educated by 
her mother, wf;o, though her life hud 
been clii‘lly spent in retirement, was a 
pro'.lcient in every ueces.sary aecomplish- 
ineut. 

Fit/-Artliur only remained with them 
one niglit he i este ;ed ‘,0 jomhis mother 
and sisters, and to claim their pr«.lection 
for ikis Proteges, while Juliet instantly 
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dispatched letters to England, to warn 
their friends of their safety, and to re¬ 
late the narrative of their dangers, and of 
their escapes. 
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CHAP. XVIL 

Xl:\vs FilOM KNOLAND. 

AND THE JIYSTEIEOL'S STRANGER, 

ONCE more, in safety, the heart of 
Juliet fnidiy turned towards her native 
country; but what changes might not 
there await her? Harvey was probably 
married, aud she could fervently have 
wished no more to visit the vicinity of 
Harvey Lodge; Lady Ellinor as implacable 
as ever; her uncle’s heart closed against 
her, and affording her a bare sub. ist nee; 
with no Harvey to enter into her feedings, 
and to converse with her as a friend, she 
feared that slic should again feel insulated 
and foilorn. Yet she had done her duty ; 
she had preserved the niece of her bene- 
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iactor from being a victim to the sordid 
views of an interested man; and she felt 
the internal comfort which such a retro¬ 
spection was calculated to afford. 

I’itz-Arthur soon accomplished his pur¬ 
pose of securing for his young friends 
tlic jirotcction of his mother, and brought 
her and his sisters to the house of Mous, 
do Neville. 

Mrs. Fitz-Arthur was an elegant inte¬ 
resting woman; but there was a shade of 
melancholy on her fine countenance, 
which even the vivacity of her son could 
not always (iispel. The young hidies re¬ 
sembled their mother in person, and the 
elder was like her in disposition ; but the 
younger, Ellen, had, like licr brother, 
much more animation; she was uncom¬ 
monly lively and droll, but her sallies did 
not worry nor disgust, because her hu¬ 
mour was natural and original. Fitz- 
Artlmr was devotedly attached to his sis¬ 
ters, and his mother he thought a superior 
being. There was, indeed, something pc- 
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culiavly attractive in Mrs. Fitz-Arthur; 
her manners ivcrc refined and graceful) 
and betokened an intimate acquaintance 
with the liigher ranks of society; yet Ju¬ 
liet undertoodj from tlie conversation of 
the young ladies, that they lived almost 
wholly in retirement, and that tliey had a 
father living, but they seldom mentioned 
him, and when they did, a deeper gloom 
seemed to gather on the I'air brow of Mrs. 
Fitz-Arthur. 

In the society of this amiable family) 
and that of the Do Neville’s, the time of 
Juliet and Lydia lied rapidly, while tliey 
waited for aiisivcrs to the letters tliey had 
addressed to !Cn»!and. In another month, 
the Fiiz-Arth.ors intended to return thi- 
thei’, and Juliet had named this circum¬ 
stance, logeiiier with their intention of 
availing themrclves of Mrs. Fitz-Artlmr’s 
off red protcclion. 

At length tliey were gratified by the ar¬ 
rival of letters from England. Thev were 
from Mr. llobblcton, Mrs. Clermont, and 
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one from R'osaWiIrnot, but none from any 
of the Harvey family. Juliet sighed.— 

“ 1 ought not to have cxjiected it,” 
thouglit she; “ though after my late dan¬ 
gers and escajie, it would have beei'. some 
consolation to know, that 1 had relations 
interesU'd for me.” 

Mr. IIu!)l)loton’s letter was perfectly 
characteri aie of ilic writer, and contained 
the following words;— 

“ To Miss Monteith. 

I 

‘‘ Dear Miss, 

“ I am verv glad to hear that you and 
Liddy are safe and well which is a co.mfort 
I never expected to hear of no more in 
this world—being as how I long ago fan¬ 
cied some great misfortin had caus'd both 
your dcatlis—and I assure you I have been 
so unhappy and fretted so much about it 
that I quite lost my appitite for a long 
while, but thank God I am now better 
again, for I thought to myself that tho’ 
it was sad and mollancholy-like to die so 
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young, yet that you was so good you was 
sure to go to hevan for sartin ever since I 
knowd you I thought you was the best 
young person in the world, which makes 
me very glad to hear you arc alive and 
abel to lerne Liddy to be good too. I am 
glad to hear she is more stiddier than she 
was, and hope you and her misfortins 
together have learnd her more sense—I 
shall be glad to see you back again and to 
hear you tingle the music once more, for 
I am rather dullish or so, and Hannah is 
more stuj)ider than ever, which I look up¬ 
on is, because when you was here and ma- 
naged her, you made her more cleverer 
which re what I can’t purtend to, being no 
great hand at cleverness myself—If you 
want money, only tell me how to send as 
much on’t as you like—and give my love 
to Liddy and I shall be monstrous glad to 
see her, and her donky is fat and in rare 
order, and tho it has been a monstrous 
plagucing toad to me I kept it for her 
sake—so Miss the sooner you come back 
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the better for I am so dull and unkcd for 
want of you both, you can’t think. 

That fine Lady I cant think of her 
name says you know all about your unkel 
and the <loeings at Haiwey Lodge, so I 
have no more to say but my love to you 
both o/ily that I sent to Henwood to tell 
Mrs. Weldon you was found and I called 
at Wilinots a v; at frolnd Mordens to tell 
them too, and th. v all was happy to hear 
of you I'or sc-nicb-AV you made every body 
like you whicli i dmt say to flatter and 
please but because it is ti-ue and hoping, 
soon to see you with my love to you both 
I am dear Miss 

Your freind and well wisher 
Amos Hobblcton. 

Juliet could not forbeir smiling, as 
she perused the well-meant eflfuslons of 
her good-hearted friend, and proceeded to 
unclose the other letters. I'hat from Mrs, 
Clermont, after congratulating them on 
their safety, expressing her abhorrence of 
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Ilardiiigton’s unwarrantable conduct, and 
the real anxiety she had felt for their fate, 
continued thus:— 

“ If you have not met with any Eng¬ 
lish papers during your exile, you are pro¬ 
bably ignorant that your cousin, Mr. Har¬ 
vey, lias been married about two months. 
Tliey have not visited the Lodge since, 
and arc now hi t(>wn. Sir Edmund has 
more tl.an once written to me, to make 
inquiries concerning you, and your friend 
Harvey is as much intercs;.ed for you as 
ever. Ho has Bccotnplisl.u d his purpose 
of making his father provide properly for 
you; and all you will have to do, on your 
return to hVgInnd, will be to form your 
own establishment, and settle yourself 
W'herever you please. If you do not has¬ 
ten hither, I rather think that, before 
your arrival, still farther alterations will 
have taken place, and a new Baronet be in 
possession of the Lodge. 

Sir Edmund’s health has, for some time, 
been in a very precarious state, and now, I 
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understand, he is considered in danger.— 
His frequent inquiries after you induce me 
to think, that he feels at length some com¬ 
punction for his long neglect of his sister, 
aiul wishes to see you; it is therefore my 
advice, that you lose no time in returning 
to England; an interview may be satis¬ 
factory to both parties.” 

The whole tenor of this letter was such 
as to interest most forcibly the feelings of 
Juliet. On Harvey’s marriage she did not 
sud'er herself to reflect, but she felt anxious 
to give her uncle an opportunity of seeing 
her, if he should wish it. A very few 
days only were to intervene before they 
were to accompany the Fitz-Arthur family 
to the shores of Britain, and it became 
decidedly Juliet’s Avish to hasten their 
departure. 

I'he evident ])artiality which Fitz-Ar¬ 
thur evinced for Lydia, and the pleasure 
with whi(rh she received his attentions, 
caused Juliet some an::icty. She was ap¬ 
prehensive of giving encouragement, un- 

VOL. in. E 
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sanctioned by Mr. Hobbleton’s permission, 
and she was unwilling to depress hope, on 
a subject which really met her own appro¬ 
bation. Mrs. Fitz-Arthur mentioned it to 
Juliet. 

“ Alfred,” said she, “ has a father, 
and, without his permission, must not, of 
course, enter into any engagement. Till 
we reach Eiiglaud, 1 have conjured him 
to suspend any declaration. Individually, 
to a pupil of yours, iny dear Miss Ah n- 
teith, 1 think I could not object; and this 
young lady Certainly U'trays inucli good¬ 
ness of heart and sueetness of toinpi'r, 
amidst the various eccentricities caused by 
early neglect. 

“ Witii regard to my own family, I 
wish I could fully explain to you all the 
difficulties in our way, but yon will rcaddy 
conceive with whom they originate. Mr. 
Filz-Arlhur, 1 believe, loves Ins son, and 
I have reason to tliink will not, unless 
compelled by circumstances, raise any bar¬ 
rier to his wishes; and yet 1 dare not rel\' 
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on my own hppcs, till our arrival in 
England.” 

Fitz-Arthur complied with the earnest 
solicitations of his mother, to avoid an 
eclaircissement with Lydia, till they at¬ 
tained their native country. The Dc Ne¬ 
villes felt great reluctance in parting with 
their interesting English friends; but if, 
as appeared probable, peaee should be 
again estranged from France, they had 
resolved to quit it for a permanent resi¬ 
dence in England, and promised to seek 
..u abode in some part of it, where they 
might occasionally enjoy the society of 
their present inmates. 

With what mixed emotions did Juliet 
once more embark on the ocean, which 
was to re-convey her to Britain. She was 
piously thankful for her own safety, and 
that Providence had made her the instru¬ 
ment of saving Lydia from a man of bad 
principles,a;id interested character; but 
she was depressed at the recollection of 
finding, in the land that gave her birth. 
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so few friends to welcome her deliverance 
from danger and conliiicment, so few 
really attached to her by those ties of af¬ 
fection, so necessary to constitute the hap¬ 
piness of a being, formed with feelings 
such as she possessed. From this cause 
alone, and from the reflection tl^at no 
loved mother now awaited her return to 
freedom, would she sufier herscll' to be¬ 
lieve her internal sadness origi..ated. So 
pure, so free from guile was evtiy thought, 
that not for an instant ditl she permit her¬ 
self to think it possible, that she could 
harbour one regret, which the strictest rec¬ 
titude could condemn. If once, in the 
depths of her own heart, she had cherished 
a secret and warmer admiration of one fa¬ 
voured iiulividnal than she would have 
chosen to acknowledge, to tl.e j)rivacy of 
the same pure region was it now'consigned 
forever; and in those hours of seclusion, 
when no human eye could belipkl, no oar 
listen to her prayer, did she humble her¬ 
self in meek contrition for the involiuitarj' 
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offence, and sup]fficatc grace from on liigli, 
to enable her to bury in oblivion every re¬ 
collection that might jirovc inimical to 
peace and virtue. Strengthened and re¬ 
vived by the only means she had ever 
tbund elliciuuons in removing mental dis¬ 
quietude, she would mix again in societ}', 
witlv no trace of a disordtu’cd or depressed 
mind, but with the same sweet eahnness, 
the same meekness and cheerful resigna¬ 
tion of manner, which, in ail dangers and 
difficulties, had distinguished her. 

Unmarked hy any event, the short voy¬ 
age terminuted in landing them in safety 
on the shores of England. At Brighton 
they expected to meet itfr. Fitz-Artliur; 
and when his family mentioned it, Juliet 
observed that a sort of gloomy anxiety 
clouded the generally serene countenance 
of his lady; bat, on reaching Brighton, 
they were disappointed to find a letter 
from him, oxeusiug himself from meeting 
them, on a plea of recent illness, and re- 
E 3 
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questing that they would hasten to join 
him at their own scat in-sliire. 

‘‘ This, on the whole, iny dear Miss 
Monteith, is fortunate,” said Mrs. Fitz- 
Arthur. “ Our family seat is forty miles 
nearer the })lacc or your destination. By 
accoinjianyiiig us, therefore, you will pro¬ 
tract our st'pariition, and enable us to for¬ 
ward your rctuvii t:o yemr frieuils. As you 
must rest one night on your journey, 
Mortlake will he ])referablc to an inn. 
You will 1)0 pleased witii tlic situation, 
but you must not judge of our l.ospitality 
from Mr. Fitz-Arthur’s retinid lial)its. HI 
health, and habitual dcj)ression, render 
him unlit for society the greatest part of 
his time, but his iioart is warmer than his 
manner, and, on liiy report, you must 
give him credit for greater cordiality than 
he betrays.” 

Juliet assured her, thsit she had long 
since learned, by experience, to be cau¬ 
tious of judging from appearances ; though 
in reality she could not, from all .she 
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lieard, judge vciy favourably of Mr. Fitz- 
Artlmr. It struck her as singular, that 
sutibring under a mental, as well as a bo¬ 
dily malady, he should send his wife and 
children from him, and choose to live 
alone, which she umlerstood was generally 
the case ; bi*t it appeared still more won- 
tlerful, that his family should consent to 
leave him under such circ'uinstances. Ho 
was seldom mentioned, except by Ellen, 
who spoke of him as if all pleasure were 
banished where he appeared, and seemed 
to dread the rejoining him ; but her elder 
sister, more prudent, was silent, and al¬ 
ways tried to restrain Ellen from speaking 
on the subject. 

Late in the evening they reached Mort- 
lakc, the seat of Mr. Fitz Arthur. It was 
situated on the declivity of a 6ne emi¬ 
nence, at the base of which a beautiful 
river w’ound its way through thick woody 
plantations, and hetween groups of lofty 
trees. The country around was fertile, 
and the domain itself was richly cultivated. 
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Juliet looked around her, and when she 

contemplated the natural beauties with 
which it abounded, and then turned her 
eyes on the yet elegant form of Mrs. Fitz- 
Arthur, and listened to her conversation 
when she viewed her amidst her fine and 
flourishing fara i iy, she would have wondered 
how it was possible for tlic possessor of so 
many blessings to be otherwise than happy; 
yet such is the lot of mortality, and so many 
and various are the secret evils to which 
hiimaii nature is liable, that, with every 
external requisite, yet may the internal 
thorn goad, unpcrccived by the mass of 
mankind, who weakly iu'.aginc peace must 
be the concomitant of wealth. 

In an apartment so superbly furnished, 
that it spoke at once the opulence of the 
possessor, Mr. Fitz-Arthur awaited their 
arrival. It was spacious and lofty, and 
opened, by a glass door at one end, to a 
beautiful veranda, in which the most odo¬ 
riferous plants exhaled their fine perfumes, 
and overlooked a large and verdant lawn. 
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planted with groups of the choicest shrubs, 
now in fine flower. Leaning, inatViought- 
ful attitude, on an ottoman, in a kind of 
recess, they perceived the master of the 
mansion. He arose to welcome them, 
saluted his lady and daughters, and, when 
the former in a few words introduced their 
guests, the large eyes of Mr. Fitz-Arthur, 
hitherto cant on her, vvere now directed to 
Juliet, and in the look w'hicli accompanied 
the electric start ho gave, as his lady men¬ 
tioned the name of Monteith, to her infi¬ 
nite dismay and astonishment, site once 
more recognized the wild and fierce glance 
of the mysterious traveller in the stage- 
coiicii. That the n-collecliou was mutual, 
was instantly discernible; but Mr. Fitz- 
Arthur soanivad first to recover his suri)risc; 
he bowed eoiifuicdly, made some incohe¬ 
rent uu,swer, .and tiun retreated to whore 
he h:u! been sealed previous to their en¬ 
trance. Happily Juliet | c.^iCssod no small 
sba e of presence of tni al: it was sam- 
moacU to her aid ; aiid only the unusual 
£ 5 
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paleness of her cheeks and lips bespoke her 
feelings; for she recollected herself suffi¬ 
ciently to presem* her wonted gracefulness 
of manners, and to avoid betraying aloud 
her wonder and alarm. 

In showing the house and grounds to 
their guests, the young Fitz-Arthurs tried 
to make the evening pass, untinctiired by 
the gloom which the presence of their 
father seemed to shed around him, but 
Juliet could not forget the involuntary 
dread he inspired. If he were indeed the 
proprietor of the estate called The Hermi¬ 
tage, near Mr. Hobbicton, there seemed 
an inexplicable mystery in his being called 
by another appellation. She feared too, 
that the discovery of this circumstance 
would raise some obstacle to the wishes of 
his son, on the part of Mr. Hobbicton, 
from the ])r<judice he had appeared to 
have imbibed against his ambiguous neigh¬ 
bour. 

Peq.'lexed and uneasy, she was glad 
when the chaise arrived on the folio*, ing 
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morning, which was to convey them on 
their road honie; for she could not feci 
quite tranquil, till she had explained every 
thing relating to the affair to Mr. Hobble- 
ton. She had an aversion to all unneces¬ 
sary secrecy, and she determined to re¬ 
count to him every particular, and trusted 
that the obligation Fitz-Arthur’s exertions, 
in their deliverance from the power of Cap¬ 
tain Hardington, had conferred, would 
operate in his favour. He accompanied 
them on horseback within ten miles of the 
te; nnnation of their journey; but she 
thought it extraordinary, that neither he 
nor Itie ladies of the family appeared to be 
acquainted with their estate in that part of 
the country. I'hough the situation of Mr. 
Hobbk'ton’s residence was known toth -ni, 
and had often been inentioned in conver¬ 
sation, no allusion had been made to any 
possessions of their own contiguous ; and 
the same mystery which scenied to pervade 
Ml’. Fitz-Arthur, and all beloi-ging to 
him, had induced Juliet to maintain a 
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profound silence on the subject. At part¬ 
ing, Fitz-Arthur declared His expectation 
of speedily joining them, sanctioned by 
his father, to whom his mother had under¬ 
taken to represent the hopes and wishes of 
his son; and fervently did Juliet join in 
anticipating a favourable result. 
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CHAP, xviir. 

A DEATH AND A MARRIAGE. 

THE arrival of the fugitives at the man¬ 
sion of Mr. Hobbleton, was hailed witli 
shouts of joy by old Hannah and Tim; 
and Mr. Hobbleton, who was aroused from 
his nap by the clamour, was so overjoyed 
to see them, that he even pardoned the 
disturbance. 

Nothing could exceed his astonishment 
and delight at the alteration he observed 
in Lydia. The change was as gi-eat in 
her person as her depc>rtment. 'I'hough 
not less handsome, she was much taller 
and more womanly ; and her manners bed 
acquired a grace and steadiness, in wli.cli, 
before sl'.o came under Juliets tiution, 
they wore wholly deticieut. 

“ Why Liddy, child, 1 am quite sur- 
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prised,” said he. “ You are another sort 
of a person from what you was when I see 
you last.” 

“ If the alteration be an improvement, 
my dour uncle, you must thank Miss Mon- 
tcith f(;r it,” she answered. “ She has all 
the merit of the reformation. She is the 
originvil; I shall never be more than an 
humble etspy.” 

“ Well, I (icolavc,” raid lie, “ I never 
was Letter pleased in my life. It is so 
much more agrctabler to see you a genteel 
young lady, than a mere savage like, that 
I shall be quite proc.d of you, never for- 
"ctting; that it is ail Miss’s doiuf;, whicli I 
hope we shall always reineiuLer, and be¬ 
have to her accordingly.” 

Juliet, however, would not wholly ar¬ 
rogate to herself a claim to all the praise 
they bestowed on her. In this iespo<;t, 
Lj^diti’sown CHsleavours had certainly Leon 
anxiously cxcirted since l^^itz-Arthur’s de¬ 
clared attaciunent made her euivlous for 
iinprovemeut, and had given her a strong 
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motive for wishing to appear to advantage. 
Still she was the same candid Lj dia, re¬ 
fined indeed, hut wholly void of afl'ecta- 
tion; strikingly handsome in her person, 
and a careless vivacity of manners, perhaps 
more attractive than a studied elegance. 

He declared, that he had never felt sq 
happy since their departure; but lie la¬ 
mented that they must so soon part again 
from Miss Montcith,— 

“ For Sir Edmund Harvey, said he, 
“ has sent every. day, and sometimes 
twice, for some time past, to enquire 
about you. He is laying very ill at the 
Lodge; and when ho heard, that I ex¬ 
pected you every day, hedesiicd that Miss 
Monteith might be informed, that he re¬ 
quested to tee her as soon as possible after 
her arrival.” 

Juliet would not lose a moment; she 
scarcely permitted herself to think of the 
disagreeables attending a mee^^mg viith 
Lady Elhnor, so anxious was sl;c to be 
present at what she foresaw was likely to 
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prove the death-bed of her uncle. Nor 
needed she have entertained any appre¬ 
hensions on the subject. Lady Ellinor 
was not so partial to inelauelioly scenes, as 
to aceon^pany a man, for whom she felt a 
decided ituliderenee, tf) llic country to die. 
Sir Edmund n as therefore left, in the last 
stage of a d,:r.gcrous illness, to the care of 
an inteiosicd n-ii’se and Cijireb'ss servants i 
and vviicn Juliet litlsvld him, pale and 
emaciated, supported in his bed by pil¬ 
lows, and traced, in every attenuated fea¬ 
ture, the rcsen;b!ance of her beloved mo¬ 
ther, her feelings became too violent for 
su})j)res'..if)n; and droppiiig on her knees 
by the bed-side, slic could only press the 
liajid extended to her, while the tear of 
sad remeiiibran(!c burst from lier eye. 

• Sir Edmund thanked her for so readily 
complying with his re(juest, and inquired 
if' she had any ohjeetion to continue an 
iniuate ot the Lodge for th<^ presiait. Site 
an. we’.vd in the negative, provid. d she 
could be of any use or comfort to h.m. 
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“ I liave much to say to you,” said he, 
and I can seltiom converse for any lcn<^th 
of time; but if you rcujain here, opportu¬ 
nities may occur. Lady Ellinor is in 
town, niy son and Lady Clara are gone to 
her estate in the North, and 1 am left to 
die alone. Edmund is not aware of my 
situation, or he w oul-l >ly to me; but I 
wish not to disturb If.s bripniucss, till it 
cannot be aroided.—Serai, tbcvel()re, for 
any thing von may vvish fc.'r, bom Mr. 
Hobbletou’s, and tay here till 1 no longer 
need your presence.” 

Juiict complied inscantly ; she saw that 
her uncle was uusere.hlc at being K !’t ahme, 
and from his youth, accustomed to every 
indulgence, and to an uiibounded compli¬ 
ance from others, he scrupled not to re- 
(luire from her tl'.e sacrifice of her time 
and attention, little as was his claim on 
cither, from the neglect he had hitherto 
shown towards her; but Juliet bad been 
reared in habits of humility, and sedf de¬ 
nial, and the path of duty was to her 
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fchiit oF peace. She knew how her mother 
wo’.ild liave wished her to ai t, under 
the cireurnstanccs in which she was now 
pl;icc<h and that recollection was her law. 
Without sufllning herself to reflect on Sir 
jidiinind's Firmer behaviour, she deter¬ 
mined steadily to e.Jhere to what she con¬ 
ceived to be riglit. Vdil'i uuremilting at¬ 
tention, sli'j devoted licrsclF to the stndv 
of !iis v-ai-e and cendert; she adriiinisteied 
his inedicincs, j5rcside(i in his apartment, 
read io him when ho was unalde to con¬ 
verse, and hrought her work wlien he was 
di:'j)oscd for {^onvorsaticn. Sh.e related to 
him every particular of Captain llarding- 
ton’s nnnarrantable catraec, and he car- 
ncstly wished, he said, tlnit he could live 
to see him legally piuiished for Ids con¬ 
duct. Juliet was sorry tliat her un¬ 
cle’s illness had prevented her from dis¬ 
cussing the afliiir of Ljalia and Fitz-Ar- 
tlmr^vvith Air. Hobbleton, as much as she 
could wish ; but she had mentioned it to 
him, explained his interference in rescu- 
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ing them from Captain Ilardington, and 
had loudly extolled his mamuTs and ap- 
peariiufo, as well as those of his family. 
She had also mentioned her surprise at 
discovering in liis lather the inystorious 
stranger; bet ’‘<1.-. Hob'uleton had not 
raised ebjer dons si'.e Laid expected 
froiii t'u-s v:;r( umot '.'.'ce; lie listeiud \viih 
attenlicn to [:ef coiumtiMUiilons of Fiti> 
Arthur, ar-.d i;u:d tl'.at— 

“ I'hniigh Li<hiy was fall young to 
marry, Ito sho’ild not object to I’.cr mak¬ 
ing a projK-r match.” 

A note fr::!n Lydia, in alit'ot a week, 
informed her friend, that Fi;:',-AiU'nr h.ad 
arrived with an apidication in his i ithcFs 
name to h.er luioie, wiio 1;‘,\:1 given his 
ccnscist wichor.t farther (piestion.— 

“ Because,” he said, “ Aliss rtlontcith 
had spoken so well of him and his faiirliy, 
that he could have no doubts respecting 
them—notwithstanding he had reas^ to 
think his father was an oddish hind oj a 
pemm" 
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The approaching happiness of her 
young frient]?,. was a subject of real grati¬ 
fication to Juliet, anil that all her anxiety 
for Ly'lia should terminate so well, was a 
satiai’iction almost unhoped for. She was 
visited at the lodge, by iier pnj);! and Fitz- 
Arthur, and she asw tlicm li^ppy in tlieir 
prospects, eaid gvatefa! to iicrfor the share 
she had tahen in proinoii.'g their felicity. 

A ted'ous and a ixious interval sticcccded. 
Sir Edmuncl g»flw daily worse, and Juliet 
was compclied to exert ali her talcums, as a 
T-iiJ Ci;npanion. 1* was however 
satisfiictory to licr, to ])i'ivolve, that her 
uncle was sensible of her attentioug atid 
never appeared so tranquil, as when she 
was present. 

Ladv Ellinor at length arrived, and 
obliged no w to meet Juliet, and to siqipress 
her rancour, before Sir Edmund, she 
treated Iter with cold and distant civility ; 
but Juliet expected no more, and was too 
indiflerent to her Ladyship to feel much 
hurt at her conduct. 
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The last honr of vSir Ivihr.ixnd anproacli- 
ed, and uiiot never quitted him J'or a nio- 
rneat; die Look iu r meals by i'.is i.'ed side, 
and s’lejil on a sola in his chaiuber, that 
she be at hand, ilis son reacbod 

tile lo'!m> Oil ihe evening; before his deadi, 
and Juliet rel;r.<! for the hist time* for 
man}' (lays IVoiii liie apaiiinciit, wliilc he 

visited his father. 

Lady Cl.ir.i was not witli {.ini ; lier 
hcaltli was fhiieate, and Harvey had left 
her ill liic north. V/hen .sl;e knew he 
had (juilLed the chamber, she returned to it 
and found iier uncle deejily affected by the 
sij;,lit of his .son. 

Sir Kduiund had in liis youth been quite 
a man of tlie world. With nmeli mental 
and bodily indoh nee, his own ease had 
been his priiic;p.il study. 

llak'itual apatliy had cncreased with ad¬ 
vancing years, 'ihe endurance of pain 
was new to him, and till Juliet came^ his 
mind was in a state of the most distic.ssing 
perturbation. In the hope of soothing 
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him, she proposed reading aloud, and s'iie 
was carci'ul to select siicli books as had un¬ 
der iier own trials assisted to support and 
comfort her. 

Sir Edmund had seemed aware of her 
intention, and encouraged her to persevere, 
by the profound attention lie bestowed, 
and tlie consolation lie seemed to derive 
from religious exercises. Under that de¬ 
pression winch sometimes, notwithstand¬ 
ing the strong efforts of a well regulated 
mind, she could not wholly dispel, it was 
a reals ar isfaction to her, to find, that she 
had the power of being useful, and she 
was thankful, that while Ladv Ellinor fled 
from Uie bed of death, and the scene of 
her duty, she was enabled to support its 
terrors, and to give the necessary attention 
to the last hours of her nearest relation. 

Personally, she could feel little attach¬ 
ment to Sir Edmund ; neither his general 
character nor his comluct towards her mo¬ 
ther, were calculated to inspire it in a 
heart that, like her’s, was governed by 
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tha strict rules of rectitude and 
but the dictates of each actuated i.'^*r iu 
her behaviour towards him, and ii> r eares 
were amply rewarded by tlic coiijeioufciiess 
of doing right. 

The awful hour of dissedation \v.s ren¬ 
dered less terrific by her assiduous Ciidea- 
vours to prepare licr uncle for its approach. 
She pcrsuculeu him to send for Mr. Wil- 
inot, cud she touiul th.c happiest effects 
from !iis visits and c.>iivers.i;ion. She ne¬ 
ver saw Harvey, til: they wtre joined in 
the sad oiHee of witnessing tl.e last iik iaii- 
clioly sc 'D"', and then bol'n were too much 
abs('rl)ed by attention to the snficrer to 
converse. Tiu' senses of Sir E inmud 
were perfect, lu; took the hand of Juliet, 
and looking at his son, said — 

“To your fiieiidship 1 cuniide her; sue 
has acted towards me on tiie true chrif- 
tian principle, and to yon i leave a strict 
injunction, to watch over her welfare with 
the afteolion I would have inauifesh’d, hud 
it pleased heaven to prolong my life.” 



These' were the last words he uttered ; 
he put the hand of Juliet into that of his 
sooj and iu a few minutes afterwards 
brc. theu his last. 

Iiuthe solitude of her own apartment, 
his niece had leisure to eolleet her thoughts; 
to return thanks to (led for haviiig enabled 
her to act the part assigned her with for- 
tuds and satisfaction, and to meditate on 
her future conduct. 

The anijrlo independence bequeathed 
her hy her nude, empowered her to fix on 
her mode of life, and place of resilience, 
according to her own inclinations ; and as 
soon as Lydia was married, it was her in¬ 
tention to quit Mr. iiobbleton, and in 
some quiet retirement to jmrsuc the peace¬ 
ful occupations which best suited her 
taste. In a letter to her cousin, she stat¬ 
ed her wishes on this subject, and leaving 
it for him, she quitted the lodge, that she 
might not intrude on Lady Ellinor, or be 

subicct to treatment which she could not 

«/ 

patiently endure. 
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Mr. riobbleton and his nicco received 
her with their wonted kindness. The 
marriage of Lydia and Fitz-Arthur was al¬ 
ready arranged, and her presence could 
not be dispensed with. Mr. Fitz-Arthur 
senior, had written to Mr. Hobbleton, 
and stated the fortune and expectations of 
his son; he had declined any personal 
meeting, urging his retired habits and re¬ 
cluse way of living ; but his Lady and 
daughter were to meet them in town, at 
the house of Mrs. Clermont, who also 
greeted Juliet with real affection. She 
had hastened into the country purposely, 
to hail the restoration of her young friends, 
and urgently solicited Juliet to take up 
her abode with her in future; really sensi¬ 
ble of her kindness and friendship, the 
invitation was for the present accepted.— 
To Lydia’s solicitations to reside with her 
she had given a decided refusal, though 
she had promised to be a frequent guest. 

Young as she was, Juliet was aware 
that she would have excellent friends and 

VOL. III. F 
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advisers in Mrs. Fitz-Arthur and her fami¬ 
ly, and as her presence would not be ne¬ 
cessary to her pupil, she preferred being 
mistress of her own time and employ¬ 
ments. 

The protection of Mrs. Clermont would 
certainly have been desirable, but that 
Lady lived a life of gaiety. Numerous 
connexions and an extensive acquaintance 
kept her in a constant crowd of company, 
and retirement had long since been the 
determined choice of Juliet. 

The marriage of Lydia took place un¬ 
der the happiest auspices. Mr. Wilmot 
performed the ceremony at the parish 
church, and Mr. Ilobbleton gave his niece 
away, besides whom, only Mrs. Clermont 
and Juliet were present. Immediately 
afterwards they commenced tlieir journey 
to town. As they were stepping into the 
carriage a letter was delivered to Miss 
Monteith, from Sir Edmund-Harvey, and 
was comnntted to her pocket, till an hour 
of seclusion enabled her to peruse it un- 
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iloticed. Repeated messages and inquiries 
after her health had reached her from him; 
but no interview had taken place, and it 
was observable that Juliet as much as pos¬ 
sible forbore mentioning him or his family. 
She had not visited her old friend Mrs. 
Weldon from motives which her own 
heart approved, and the tranquil state of 
her mind, however hardly earned, repaid 
every mental exertion. 

At Mrs. Clermont’s elegant mansion in 
town, all was gaiety and splendour; Mrs. 
Fitz-Arthur and her daughters met them 
there, and the bridal party entered with 
animation into the amusements of the 
metropolis. To Juliet, her altered mode 
of life as a temporary change was salutary; 
her spirits revived, and she mixed with 
chearfulness in the diversions to which she 
was introduced. The letter of Harvey 
which she read in the retirement of her 
chamber contained these words. 

“ In obedience to the commands of my 
late hitlier, my dear cousin, 1 have expei< 
F 2 
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dited as much as possible, the comple¬ 
tion of those writings which put you in 
possesion of an indepenclance, if not equal 
to your merits, at least 1 hope sufficient to 
enable you to act as you please; and should 
it be in my power to make any addition to 
your happiness or comfort, you have only 
to point it out.—My father’s will is mine, 
and to promote your felicity in any way, 
will largely contribute towards my own-— 
Merely to say that I am grateful to you 
for your attention to my poor father, will 
faintly indeed express my feelings on the 
subject; blit the mind which suppressing 
all recollection of former injustice, could 
devote itself to the painful task of a death¬ 
bed attendance, on a principal of Christian 
duty, must be its own reward, and needs 
not the poor meed of human praise.— 
When your future plans are arranged you 
will not I am sure leave me in ignorance 
of your destination. Let me have the 
i •,expressible satisfaction of knowing that 
* you are well and happy, and remember 
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that your claims on me are those of real 
friendship, and as such will be received 
and answered with pleasure, and alacrity, 
by E. llARVEy.” 

The appearance of Juliet was such as <o 
excite general attention and admiration, 
in that sphere for which nature designed 
her. Her elegant form and graceful man¬ 
ners were spoken of in the circles of fashi¬ 
on, to which she was now introduced as 
uncommonly attractive, and more than 
one candidate for her favour appeared.— 
Amongst these Sir Henry Colville was dis¬ 
tinguished, by the ardour vvitli which he 
persevered, even when Juliet, who could 
never lose the recollection of his former 
conduct towards her, had positively declin¬ 
ed his suit. Tired of his persecution, and 
longing anxiously for leisure and retirement, 
she began to think of some plan which 
would enable her to enjoy them. To live 
alone was scarcely consistent with propri¬ 
ety at her age, and while deliberating on 
f3 
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the subject she received intimation of he» 
arrival of Madame de Neville in England. 
She had since her separation from her 
English friends sustained an irreparable 
loss in her excellent husband, and was 
amongst the number of those who sought 
safety and j)rotcction in England.—»Her 
son had been adopted by some of his fa¬ 
ther’s relations, but the little Ermine, a 
sweet girl of five years old, accompanied 
her. Madame had contrived to save pro¬ 
perty sufficient for the support of herself 
and child, and sought some quiet residence 
where she might rear and educate her. 

Juliet and Lydia together visited her, 
on hearing of her arrival in town, and 
persuaded her to accompany them to the 
house Fitz-Arthur had just taken, whither 
Juliet had removed with them from Mrs. 
Clermont a few days preceding. 

The yet unformed plans of Juliet, were 
matured by the renewal of her acquain¬ 
tance with Madame dc Neville. The still 
interesting Angela was exactly the comjxi- 
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nion she would have chosen, and to assist 
in rearing and educating the young Er¬ 
mine, was an amusement adapted to her 
talents and inclination—With joy Ma¬ 
dame listened to the proposal, and all that 
now remained was to fix on a spot for 
their purpose. 

In consequence of hearisig her intention 
from Mrs. Clermont, a second letter from 
Sir Edmund Harvey removed at once this' 
obstacle. He mentioned a beautiful build¬ 
ing in the park surrounding Harvey lodge, 
which had been begun before his father’s 
death, and was now completed; he insisted 
on her accepting it, for her permarnent re¬ 
sidence. Juliet rcniembered well the neat 
appearance of the cottage—its situation, so 
contiguous to Harvey lodge, was her only 
objection, but Sir Edmund and his Lady, 
report said, were seldom there, and Mrs. 
Fitz-Arthur was so urgent for long and 
frequent visits from her, that on considera¬ 
tion, she thought she might manage it so 
F4 
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as to be seldom compelled to associate with 
her relations. 

The residence itself was precisely the 
asylum she would have chosen, and to 
ornament and fit it up would be an amuse¬ 
ment for her leisure hours, well suited to 
her taste and inclinations. 'Jhe neigli^ 
bourhood of the Mordens and the Wil- 
mots was particularly desirable; in Anna 
and Rosa she had long ago found kindred 
minds, and now, when harassed by many 
months of anxiety and distress, she sought 
the aid of friendship to enable her to regain 
tranquility, in the symj)athizing bosom of 
Anna Morden and the gentle Rosa, she 
thought she should find the treasure she so 
fondly anticipated. All was soon arranged, 
but she would only consent to being ad¬ 
mitted, as a tenant; and taking leave of 
her friends ia town, she attended Madame 
de Neville and Ermine to their future 
dwelling. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

HARVEY COTTAGE. 

IN the seclusion of Harvey Cottage, 
Juliet felt herself more settled at home 
than she had ever been since the death of 
her parents. Within the enclosure of the 
Park, and screened at the back by a fine 
wood, and in the front open to an exten¬ 
sive view, the situation was precisely what 
a lover of the picturesque would have pre¬ 
ferred. The garden in which it stood was 
enclosed by a light, low green railing, and 
an awning round two sides of the building 
was ovcrgrov\n by a luxuriant vine. The 
jessamine and China-rose were trained to 
peep in at the little latticed casements, and 
a small ornamented porch was overgrown 
with the wild^rose and acacia. The inte- 
F 5 
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rior was constructed for tlie comfort as 
well as the convenience of its inhabitants. 
Two good parlours, a small hall, and an 
excellent kitchen, were all the apartments 
on the ground floor; the back parlour was 
fitted up by Juliet as a library, and stored 
with the best authors ; glass doors, open¬ 
ing upon a small lawn; planted with groups 
of shrubs; three good bed-chambers and 
a neat drawing-room com])rised the first 
floor, and attics for the servants completed 
the house. Their establishment consisted 
of two female seiwants. 

The time of Madame and Juliet was at 
first fully occupied in regulating their 
small uousehold, and arranging their 
dwelling. They were visited by all the 
friends of the former. The Wilmots and 
the Mordens hastened to congratulate her 
and themselves on her return to them, and 
Mrs. and Miss Malcolm were pleased to 
renew the acquaintance, and to solicit her 
fri('n(lship. 

Mr. iiobbleton lost no time in repairing 
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to the cottage, where he became a frequent 
visitor; but though happy to revive and 
support former friendships, Juliet devoted 
far the greatest part of her time to those 
occupations which better suited her taste 
and disposition than mere visiting. To 
inform, to strengthen, and cultivate her 
mind by that highest, noblest source of 
amusement, reading, she dedicated a regu¬ 
lar portion of every day; she w'as an early 
riser, and her garden and plants were a de¬ 
lightful employment. Her music was a 
resource in which Madame could share, and 
they both instructed Ermine. She allotted 
a certain part of her income for charitable 
purposes, and to distribute it usefully and 
judiciously, it was necessary to make her¬ 
self acquainted with the objects who re¬ 
quired it. Mer visits to the poor were paid 
alone and unostentatiously. No parade 
marked her donations, but the most un¬ 
wearied exertions for their good, declared 
her anxiety to promote their welfare. 

Books and advice were not omitted, and 
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notwithstanding her wish of avoiding pub¬ 
licity, her good deeds became known, 
and the name of Miss Monteith was at 
once loved and respected. Madame de 
Neville grew every clay more truly at¬ 
tached to her, and the little Ermine seem¬ 
ed to feel equal aifection for both. Tran¬ 
quil and contented, the days of Juliet now 
glided on in the most perfect security. 
Anna Morclen was her chosen associate, 
and joined in all her pursuits with avidity 
and interest. At the Vicarage they found 
select parties, where in reading, conversa¬ 
tion, and rational society, the time passed 
unheeded; and Juliet hoped that the ami¬ 
able Anna was rapidly banishing her own, 
image from the heart of Henry Wihnot, 
who, though still at College, returned 
iagerly at every opportunity to join the 
»lear circle at home. 

While the hours of Juliet were devoted 
t0 retirement and friendship, the ricli pos- 
iessors of Harvey Lodge were not unmind- 
lid of their fair secluded relation. She 
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received from Lady Clara the most affec¬ 
tionate acknowledgment of their relation¬ 
ship, with repeated pressing invitations to 
visit them in town, or at her seat in the 
North. 

Fain, my dear cousin,” she added, 
“ would I greet you at Harvey Lodge, but 
you know the strong afiection rny beloved 
Harvey bore his hither, and that spot rc- 
cals too many painful recollections to ren¬ 
der it agreeable to him, at least no other¬ 
wise can I account for the repugnance he 
manifests in visiting it.” 

Whatever were Harvey’s real motives 
for his estrangement froni tiie Lodge, Ju¬ 
liet could not feel the regret Lady Clara 
kindly avowed. The society to which 
they Would have introduced her, would 
have drawn her from the retreat to which 
she grew daily more attached, and she felt 
that the small select ^circle in which she 
now moved, was better suited to her I'raine 
of mind than more loi'ty ami extensive con¬ 
nexions. The pleasures 01 intellect, the 
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delights of literature, she could enjoy in 
their fullest extent, for the few admitted to 
her association were persons of sense and 
information, capable of enlightening and 
strengthening licr mind by their converse, 
and participating in her favourite pursuits, 
and she was unwilling to hazard an inter¬ 
ruption to her tranquillity by mixing in 
company where the forms of the world ex¬ 
cluded friendly intercourse, and substitutedi 
the ceremonies of polite life. 

Whatever the actual motives of Harvey 
were for refraining from visiting the Lodge, . 
by his lady they w'ere sure to be apj)roved. 
She lived but for him, her existence was 
entwined in his, and it was impossible that 
an affection so fervent from a being so 
lovely and amiable should not in some de¬ 
gree meet a return. It was returned by 
the truest esteem and regard, but the vio¬ 
lence of fond attachment was Lady Clara’s 
alone, and it was believed by the generality 
of the world that Harvey was of too sto¬ 
ical a nature to be in love. 
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Little did that misjudging world give 
him credit for struggles, which from a cha¬ 
racter of gaiety and animation had changed 
him into a young philosopher. As a sis¬ 
ter lie could have loved and protected Lady 
Clara, but to return her partiality with 
equal warmth he had long since discovered 
was not in his power. So firmly, how¬ 
ever, did he conceive himself bound in 
honour to fulfil his engagement, that not 
for an instant did he hesitate as to the sa¬ 
crifice being at last made; and when she 
who alone possessed sufficient influence to 
induce him to pause on the subject was 
placed above the evils of dependence, he 
felt that he ought no longer to defer the 
cercinonv which was to unite him to Lady 
Clara. 

His anguish on he;ir!ng that Juliet 
had accompanied Havdington and Lydia 
in their elopement, may be easier con¬ 
ceived than described. No longer at li¬ 
berty personally to aid in tl\c search, for 
he was on the point of concluding his mar- 
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riage, and detained by the various reports 
tliat prevailed, some stating that the plan 
was concerted between Captain Harding- 
ton and Aliss Monteith, in order to divide 
the heiress’s fortune between them; others, 
that the Count de Brisac was the favoured 
lover of Juliet, and that the excursion was 
voluntary on all sides ; wiiilc few seemed 
to hit on tlm exact state of the case; he 
awaited, in all the mi;;ery of suspense, in- 
telligcnee of the fugitives, but conceiving, 
from his aflinity to Juliet, that he ought 
to make some exertions to ascertain her 
safety, and unable vvliolly to refrain from 
the pursuit, he it was, who suggested to 
Mrs. Ciermont the writing to the Fitz- 
Arthurs, after having with indefatigable 
perscvcra.ice discovered that Captain Har^- 
diiigtoii had certr^iuly intercepted them in 
their excursion to Windsor, in a carriage 
which he had prepared for the purj)osc, 
exac tly resembling that of Mrs. Clermont, 
and driven by a servant who had recently 
quitted her service for his. With great 
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UilFiculty and trouble he traced them to 
Brighton, and discovered that they had 
actually embarked for the Continent. 

In constant inquiry, in writing to, and 
consulting Mrs. Clermont, and in tracing 
each particular circumstance relating to 
the aflair, he seemed at once to have re¬ 
gained a portion of his wonted animation; 
and Lady Clara, in whose liund the most 
distant suspicion of any repugnance on the 
part of Harvey had never intruded, was 
delighted to see that the singular gravity 
and reserve which had of late pervaded hi? 
countenance and manner, had given way 
to his natural warmth on any sul)ji;ct that 
excited his interest. While yet in doubt 
and uncertainty as to the fate of Juliet, his 
marriage was concluded, and not till he 
reached with Lady Clara her estate in the 
North, did the letters of Fitz-Arthur an¬ 
nounce his discovery of the fugitives. 
With regard to her his apprehensions 
were relieved, -and when the death of his 
father secured to her the comforts of af- 
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fluence, and that she was situated amidst 
friends who loved her, and in a retirement 
peculiarly ada{>itd to her taste and pur¬ 
suits, he resolved on applying steadily to 
his own affairs, and dismissing from his 
mind the harrassing ideas which had lately 
oppressed him, devote his attention to her,, 
whose aSection for him seemed if possible 
to have acquired strength since their 
union; but the effort brought with it the 
same gloom and reserve which had before 
obscured his native cheerfulness, and the 
lively, gay Harvey, was not to be recog¬ 
nized in the grave, melancholy Sir Ed¬ 
mund. 

Lady Ellinor, with an ample jointure, 
had established herself in town : slief was 
conscious of not being beloved at Harvey 
Lodge, and she was informed that Juliet’s 
residence was contiguous; she therefore 
declined her son’s offer of any one of his 
seats, and divided her time between Lon¬ 
don and the fashionable watering-places. 

Captain Hardington had resigned his 
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commission in the army, and was still on 
the Continent, where it is probable he 
deemed it most prudent to remain. 

A twelvemonth passed in the retirement 
of her cottage fled rapidly with Juliet. In 
this space of time little of the eventful oc¬ 
curred. Sir Henry Colville, anxious still 
to obtain her hand, and charmed by her 
character and her virtues, again sought 
her, and even entrefited Sir Edmund Har¬ 
vey to intercede for him with her. The 
Baronet so far acquiesced as to write to 
Juliet on the subject; but her answer so 
candidly declared her sentiments, and so 
earnestly requested that she might be 
spared all farther solicitation, that Sir 
Henry was com|jelled to be content with 
an absolute rejection. 

At this period she was summoned to 
attend Mrs. Fitz-Arthur on the birth of a 
son. She found Lydia happy in her new 
character, and supporting it with a degree 
of propriety of which Juliet once thought 
her incapable. Retaining her original 
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bluntiiess and sincerity, but otherwise a 
different being, she liad secured the at¬ 
tachment of lier husband by her sweetness 
of temper and goodness of heart, which, 
amidst all the ill effects of a neglected edtp- 
eation, had first attracted the regard of JiP- 
liet. I'hong'Ii refined and improved by 
good society, Lydia had still the same art¬ 
lessness of manner, the same exuberant vi¬ 
vacity, as when she ran wild at Hobbletoa 
Hall. She was the life of the family, and 
the delight of Fitz-Arthur, to whom she 
often • — 

“ What do you not owe to Miss Mon- 
teith, to our beloved Juliet! I was a sa~ 
•vage till she tamed me, and by teaching 
me to love elegance and goodness in her- 
self, made me ambitious to become ^me- 
thing better than the mere romp she found 
me. 

The ingenuousness of the confession 
charmed him—he loved Lydia better lor 
it, and he admired and venerated Juliet as 
a. superior being. It was a delightful sar 
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tisfaction to the latter to behold her late 
pupil thus happy and respected, and she 
quitted tlicnti once more to return to her 
dear, peaceful cottage, with renewed thank¬ 
fulness for ha-ving been the instrunieut of 
good to the innocent, the neglected Lydia. 

Mr. Ilobbleton, who paid his niece a 
visit at the same time, conducted Juliet 
back to her l;oine, and as they drove from 
Mr. Fitz-.Lthur’s door, and saw Lydia, 
with her iuiant Juliet in her arms, wave 
her hand to tiiein from the window, he 
exclaimed— 

“ Weil, who would ever have thought 
that I shouhl h..ve lived to see Liddy turn 
out a lady, and cured of all her vulgur- 
nefin; but it is all your doing, Miss, you 
have been the niak'Ug «)f her, and il she 
don’t love you all her life, she will be the 
most .ungratefuliest person in the world, 
to a certainty. 
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CHAP. XX. 

THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 

THE village bells rang merrily, and 
proclaimed to its inhabitants the birth of 
a son to Sir Edmund Harvey. All was 
joy and congratulation. Mrs. Weldon, as 
usual, was foremost in promoting festivity 
on the occasion. Bonfires blazed—the 
peasantry dined in the park—the young 
danced on the turf—and the old reposed 
on scats beneath the high trees. Every 
face wore a smile, and all was hilarity 
around. 

Juliet, with benevolent gladness, be- 
held the mirtli of the tenantry, and ar¬ 
dently prayed that its cause might be pro¬ 
ductive of happiness to his family; but her 
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prayers were fruitless; a very f’vv tlavs, 
and tlic bells, which had hailed its birth, 
tolled the faricral knell; and t):c infant 
form ol' the young heir was conriiined to 
the tfJinb of his ancestors. J uliet attended 
the interment. 

A kind but melancholy letter from Sir 
Edmund, spoke his parental grief, and his 
alarm lest the tentler frame of Lady Clara 
should be unable to support the agi¬ 
tation, caused by the loss of her child. 
Nor were his apprehensions vain. Always 
delicate, her lailyship’s health, after the 
death of her babe, grew daily more alarm¬ 
ing to her friends ; and Harvey, in whom 
her virtues and her attachment to him had 
created the tenderest esteem, was unremit¬ 
ting in his attentions. He accompanied 
her to Bristol, in the hojK) of beneht; and, 
for a time, there appeared a prospect of 
her recovery, but soon again she drooped, 
and ere Juliet could answer Sir Edmund’s 
letter, in which he described the flattering 
symptoms that had deluded them, the in- 
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telligence of her death reached the Lodge. 
It found Juliet on the point of obeying a 
summons from Mrs. Fitz-Arthur, who had 
requested her to hasten on business which 
she mentioned, as of particular import, to 
Mortlake, where she at present was. 

The elder Fitz-Arthur had been seized 
with a dangerous illness, and had, greatly 
to the surprise of his family, enquired for 
Miss Moutcith, and expressed an earnest 
wish to see her. At first they had con¬ 
ceived it to be the effects of didirium, but, 
on its being repeated, and urgently en¬ 
forced, Mrs. Fitz-Arthur had intreated 
Lydia to write immediately to Juliet, and 
.solicit her to be expeditious. Rapidly she 
obeyed, and quitted the cottage od the 
same morning that she received intelli¬ 
gence of the premature decease of the 
amiable Lady Clara.' 

At Mortlake she found all confusion and 
dismay. Mr. Fitz-Arthur was consider¬ 
ably worse; but, except in the one in- 
.stance of his unceasing importunity to see 
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Miss Monteith, his senses appeared to be 
perfect, and she was led by his lady to his 
bed-side. 

Though emaciated by illness, the same 
wild stare was fixed on Juliet as she en¬ 
tered ; and after desiring her to approach, 
he waved his hand for every other person 
to quit tile room. A short pause ensyed; 
he raised his heavy eyes to her face, and 
at length said,— 

“ I know that I am dying, and it will 
be a satisfaction to me to account for some 
parts of my conduct which you have wit¬ 
nessed, and, to an observant mind, must 
have appeared mysterious. Did you,” he 
added, looking steadfastly at her, “ ever 
hear of any person of the name of Ave- 
Ung?” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered Juliet, with an 
involuntary shudder, for all her father’s in¬ 
juries and sorrows were instantly brought 
to her recollection, and well she antici¬ 
pated what would follow. 

“ You have heard of him,” resumeii 
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Mr. Fitz-ArtUur, ‘‘as the enemy of your 
father, and, in him, of your mother; and 
such I acknowledge I was. Have patience, 
and listen to my narrative; nor feel too in¬ 
dignant while you hear it. Forgiveness is 
a duty you must often be called on to prac¬ 
tise through life ; let it be extended to me 
in the name of your parents! Would 
that they were here to bestow it them¬ 
selves.” 

“ They did bestow it,” said Juliet, tears 
streaming from her eyes; “ for they were 
incapable of malice. Freed now from all 
earthly frailties, their pure s})irits would 
rejoice to give you peace.” 

A faint smile seemed to beam over the 
features of the dying man, as he conti¬ 
nued— 

“ Born with strong passions and un¬ 
controllable ambition, I sought for wealth 
and honours as the first blessings of life; 
and, spoiled by the indulgence of a tender 
father, I fancied all the world ought to be 
subservient to my wishes. Till I knew 
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the beautiful Emmeline Harvey, no desire 
was ungratified, iior had any female pos¬ 
sessed the power to please me. IVIonteith, 
the natural son of my father, was a fre¬ 
quent visitor at the house of Lord Ogle¬ 
thorpe, where I first beheld him; he was 
a youth of superior talents and fascinating 
manners. These I envied not; but I saw 
that he had obtained the heart of Emme¬ 
line, and for that I hated him. The little 
regard my father had ever expressed for 
him, I alienated from him, and left no 
means untried to divide him from Emme¬ 
line ; but in vain. In the height of rny 
passion she eloped with him, and you 
know, I conclude, the lengths to which 
my desire of revenge carried me; but 
its gratification brought no relief. In the 
grave of my rival was buried my peace; I 
was married. Deprived of iny early idol, 
riches and high descent had guided my 
choice, and Emmeline and her child re¬ 
ceived into the family of Genei'al Marsden, 
were safe from my. attacks. 

G 2 
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A long and dreadful illness, the com¬ 
bined effects probably of remorse and des¬ 
pair, first brought to my mind, a convic¬ 
tion of the atrocity of my own conduct, 
and a total revolution was effected. A 
large property in right of my wife devolv¬ 
ed to me on condition of a change of 
name, and I returned to England; but 
society had lost all charms forme. To so¬ 
litude and reflection have 1 devoted my 
time, except when the calls of charity 
have claimed niy attention. The remote 
seat ealled^the Hermitage, which came into 
my possesion unexpectedly, by the 
death of the same relation, whose name I 
ado])ted, whenever I visited it, was a I’csi- 
dcncc, which from its lonely situation was 
well adapted for privacy, and suited the 
gloomy temper of my mind. Tliere, un¬ 
disturbed I could indulge thought, and 
brood over my own offence ; there, I could 
unseen perform those acts of penance 
which I enjoined myself, and there, as 
well as any where else, I could find ob- 
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jects of my bounty. To relieve distress 
was the only satisfoction this world could 
now yield me ; but in secret was it prac¬ 
tised, and discardin;j all aj)pearance of 
opulence, whenever I visited my family, 
the journey was performed in stages or 
any accidental conveyance. In returning, 
to the Hermitage, after a longer absence 
than usual, I encountered you; your 
countenance was the first on which my 
eyes rested after I entered the coach. In 
tlie imperfect glance I caught of it, I be¬ 
held the mingled lineaments of the injur¬ 
ed Monteith and the never forgotten Em¬ 
meline. Your mourning habit, your de¬ 
jection, all spoke to my wounded feelings; 
but anxious to obtain a view of your fea¬ 
tures, unobscured by your veil, I quietly 
entered the chamber where I w'as inform¬ 
ed you w'ere asleep, and there received a 
full confirmation of my suspicions. I af¬ 
terwards traced your wanderings, and had 
1 not objeeted to discover myself to Sir 
Edmund Harvev, should have interfered 
G 3 
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when you were so inhumanly refused his 
protection; but I did not lose sight of you 
till your disappearance with the niece of 
your benefactor, for I had resolved by 
some means or other to afford you assis¬ 
tance, had not Mr. Hobblcton received 
you into his house.” 

Exhausted by speaking, Mr. Fitz-Ar¬ 
thur was compelled from weakness to 
cease. He lingered for several days, and 
Juliet shared with his own family the me¬ 
lancholy task of attending him. He 
evinced true penitence for the part he had 
acted towards Monteith, and lamented 
that he could not personally testify it. Sur¬ 
rounded by his lady, his children, and 
Juliet, he terminated an existence which 
the violence of his own passions, had 
embittered. 

Juliet remained at Mortlake till after 
the funeral, when once more she returned 
to her beloved home; it seemed to become 
more endeared to her every time she quit¬ 
ted it. Mrs. Clermont, who visited the 
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Mortlakc family in their affliction, before 
she left them, would fain have persuaded 
her to return with them to town ; but she 
found it impossible, and raillied her on her 
increased partiality for retirement. 

“ What potent spell binds you to this 
fascinatinj; cottage ; inv dear Juliet,” said 
she, “ whatever it be, I hope some valorous 
knight will try to break it, and sot yovi 
free from tiic enchantment for I cannot 
endure that you should be buried all 
your life in seclusion.” 

“The Epo.ll,” said Juliet, “is formed 
by friendship and domestic comfort.” 

“ But you uixy find both those requi¬ 
sites, I presume, in the mansions of your 
friends, as well as at Harvey Cottage.” 

“ in some mansions I grant,” said Ju¬ 
liet, “ but in general, a gay life is iiicora- 
patible with the tranquility I wish for.” 

“ Well we shall see,” said Mrs. Cler¬ 
mont, laughing, “ whether you do not 
one of these days try to reconcile ail these 
seeming inconsistencies to your own ro- 
G 4 
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niantic notions, for observe my prophecy 
Juliet, 1 shall yet live to see you seeking 
your favourite friend domestic comfort 
amidst opulence and splendour.” 

“ Impossible !” thought Juliet; but she 
only smiled and waved her hand as 
she bade adit'u to her friends at Mortlakc. 

The chaise waited to convey her home 
were slic hoped she should now be suffer¬ 
ed to remain quietly. Alone during her 
journey, her thoughts naturally reverted to 
Harvey Letige—Where now was Sir Ed¬ 
mund ? and how did he Sin>port the loss 
of his lady. Their early engagement 
had always' led her to believe that it was a 
match of attachment on both sides, and 
she sighed deeply when she reflected on 
the blight which the happiness of Sir Ed¬ 
mund had received. It was now nearly 
two years since she had seen him, and she 
had heard that since the death of his lady 
he had led a wandering life, travelling 
about, and seldom resident at any place 
long. 
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It was some time since his household at 
the Lodge had expected him^ but still he 
did not arrive, and the whole summer 
elapsed and yet he came not. 

A magnificent monument had been 
erected by his order to the memory of his 
lady ; but he forbore visiting it; anij Ju¬ 
liet thought that he would perhaps feel too 
greatly afi’ccted by her loss, to behold 
with fortitude, the spot were her remains 
were d'posited. The summer passed as 
usual at the Cottage : Ermine grew a tall 
girl, and rcquiretl more attention than for¬ 
merly. Juliet taught her music, and was 
indeed her general instructress. Madame 
de Neville’s health was not strong, and Ju¬ 
liet was glad to relieve her from all mental 
fatigue. 

She heard nothing of Sir Edmund Har¬ 
vey, except from Mrs. Clermont, who in 
her letters frequently mentioned seeing 
him, but nothing was heard of his coming 
to the Lodge. Juliet on the whole, did 
not regret his absence, though she seerct- 
g6 
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ly wondered what could be his motive for 
never visiting^thc scat of his ancestors, the 
favourite residence of his father. 

She felt a strong inclination to view the 
monument, which she understood was 
erected to the memory of Lady Clara, 
in the chapel adjoining Harvey Lodge, 
where all the family were interred ; but 
unwilling, that the emotions it excited 
should have any witness; she walked 
thither alone on a fine calm evening in 
autumn, at that sober hour, best suited 
for the meditations such a scene naturally- 
inspires. She had previously procured a 
key which admitted her into the interior 
of the chapel, and she approached it with 
faltering steps. The tomb was of plain 
white marble, with a fine recumbent 
figure, bending over it, and this inscrip¬ 
tion in the centre. 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 

Clara l&avbrg* 

If innocence, if virtue ciaiin a tear. 

Then, stranger, pay tlic tender tribute here. 
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Meekness, and truth, and piety of mind. 

Were all, within an angel's form enshrin’d. 
Her spotless soul to Heaven wing'd its flight. 
By angels weleom'd to eternal light. 

Juliet perused the lines with awe and 
emotion. She remembered the benevo¬ 
lence of character Lady Clara had dis¬ 
played, when she herself first visited Har¬ 
vey Lodge as a forlorn wanderer. Even 
now, she retraced her mild features as they 
had appeared to her, when, like an an¬ 
gel of pity, she had attended her bed-side 
during the night. The most tender gra¬ 
titude swelled her bursting heart, and 
the tears involuntarily streamed from her 
eyes. She had always believed Harvey 
strongly attached to his lady, and she 
felt keenly for the grief her early death 
must have caused him^knecling beside 
the monument, at the moment of rctracc- 
ing her steps homewards, she pressed 
her lips to the marble, and exclaimed— 
“ Sweet Saint! may no selfish regrets 
interfere, to obliterate from this heart, the 
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recollection of thy kindness, thy humanity; 
and may he, who laments thine irrepara¬ 
ble loss, find peace from reflecting on 
thine early excellence”— 

“ Oh! aid him then in the sacred 
tesk!” cried a well known voice; and the 
pale, but still interesting form of Sir Ed¬ 
mund Harvey stood before her. No affec¬ 
tations mingled with the surprize, Juliet 
discovered at his appearance, which was 
easily accounted for—He was just arrived 
at Harvey Lodge, and his first visit was to 
the monument of his wife,—of her, whose 
devoted attachment to himself had de¬ 
manded all his tenderness, and claimed liis 
eternal gratitude. With joy he reflected, 
that his irreproachable conduct hud never 
for an instant given her cause to believe 
that I’.er futhfu! affection was not returned 
with equal warmth; and anxious to be¬ 
hold the monument, he ha<l ordered to be 
erected, he had hastened to view it alone 
ai'id to couiciijplate unseen the cold mar- 
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ble which enshrined the lovely form of 
Lady Clara. 

Little did he imagine whom he should 
there find. The unexpected appearance 
of Juliet, in any other situation might 
have thrown him off his guard, but to 
meet him in a spot sacred to the memory 
of ths^ wife who had claimed and possescd 
his tendercst esteem, to behold her jjay- 
ing’ the tribute of respect and gratitude 
over the tomb of her uneonscious rival, 
seemed to im];K)se silence, and oast a de¬ 
gree of awe over the scene, which threw at 
an immeasurable distance every idea con¬ 
nected with the sanctity of the place.— 

Juliet saw how deeply he was aflTect- 
ed, an.I rising, she slowly retired, hav¬ 
ing Harvey hailing over the monument. 
He rejoined her in the park, and wdicn 
the tirst emotions had subsided, he anx¬ 
iously enqniR'd after her health, ex¬ 
pressed a desire to see her residence, 
and said he should now remain some 
time at the Lodge— 
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“ To morrow,” said be, “ you must 
allow me to visit you at the Cottage, 
and introduce me to your friends. To 
niffht I will forbear to intrude. Yon 
sad memorial has unfitted me for soci¬ 
ety, and solitude may be my best 
friend—Adieu, dear Juliet, I live in the 
hope of your sympathy and friendship.” 

He quitted her, and Juliet hastened 
home. The late scene had discomposed 
her, and she retirc<l to her ajiartment. 
In the school of affliction she had been 
early taught the difficult lesson of re¬ 
gulating her mind, and she had labour¬ 
ed ha.d to attain the fortitude which 
had supported licr, through the trials she 
had been doomed to encounter. 

A firm trust in a superintending pro¬ 
vidence with constant religious exercises 
hail given her a degree of mental strength 
beyond her years, and she now humbly 
sought from the same divine source, the 
aid she felt she needed. Ardently she 
prayed that her conduct might be guided 
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by those unerring rules which it had hi¬ 
therto been her earnest endeavour to observe 
and in the solitude of her chamber she 
regained the composure which her late 
interview, had for the time interrupted. 
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CHAP. XXL 

"With snch unshaken temper of the soul 
T(j be.'.r the swolliii”; llile nf prosp’rous fortune. 
Is to deserve that Fortune.” 

ROWE. 

IN the society of his cousin, Sir Ed- 
niutifl Hai-v,.*y found the consolation he 
soui^ht, and llte consequences may be 
cas.ly foreseen. The attachment he had 
early conceived, and resolutely repressed, 
from a sense of honour, which would not 
suffer him to forfeit his engagotnent with 
Lady Clara, was no longer prohibited by 
duty. Ifi Juliet, he found that sympathy 
of tiisposition and taste, which had never 
existed between him and Lady Clara. The 
talents and genius of the former, when 
unobscured by the veil cast over theni by ti- 
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tnidity and affliction, were of a very supe¬ 
rior order, and promised him a companion 
capable of joining in his favourite pursuits. 
The exceiicncc of her understanding, and 
uncommon sweetness of temper, ensvired 
him an able adviser, and an aftectionate 
friend. 

When he had once discovered the in¬ 
terest ho had excited in the lieart of Juliet, 
and a proper time had elapsed since the 
dissolution of his Lady, he sidfered no un¬ 
necessary delays to defer his happiness. 

The certain disapprobation of Lady El- 
linor, seemed in Juliet’s estimation, to be 
the great obstacle ; but Harvey soon con¬ 
vinced her of the injustice of sn.deriiig 
such an apprehension to induenoe her. 
The objections of Lady Ellinor, as l)eing 
founded in prejudice, ought not to be any 
barrier, and Juliet was well disj)osed to 
listen to reasoning which accoi’ded with 
lier own opinion. 

The compliment of inlbnning her La¬ 
dyship of her sons intended marriage was 
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not omitted, but it remained unnoticed; 
and they heard tliat Lady Ellinor had im¬ 
mediately set out for Bath, there to con¬ 
ceal her rage and mortification. Nor need 
Juliet, had she possessed her Ladyship’s 
own malevolence, have wished her a se¬ 
verer pimishrneut, than the knowledge of 
her marriage with her sen, inflicted. 

Tiiat the rejected niece of Sir Edmund; 
the d.mjriter of IVlontei'h; the child of the 
hated h'.nmehne; slioiiid supjdant her 
in ILo’vev Lo.ls;e, and succeed to all licr 
honours, io tee h’ooni of youth and beaut\% 
whdeyet tiic st >iy of ‘ler h.aving Iteen tlis- 
cardsd by her Ladyship was fresh in the 
memory of the neigh.bourhood ; all com¬ 
bined to inortily the protid sjurit of the 
yet unsubduetl Lady lilllinor ; and no en¬ 
treaties on the ])art of her son, could pre¬ 
vail with her to listen to any terms of re¬ 
conciliation. 

At Juliets earnest request, the ceremo¬ 
ny which united her to Harvey, was pri¬ 
vately performed. Mrs. Clermont only 
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being present; nor till they returned to 
Harvey Lodge, was it publicly known. 
Then was it merrily proclaimed and joy¬ 
fully hailed by their united friends, a- 
mongst whom, Air. Hobbleton was the 
iirst to offer his^ongratulaiions— 
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Lady Haney, -voidd <'vc<' v’ sree lum a 
welcome reception at the lodge 

The Fitz-Arthurs vvoie chM incd at the 
denouement of their yoong fnciurs history, 
and Lydia v.es half w lid with joy : through 
life s!ie preserved the most enthusias¬ 
tic attaelunent to Juliet; gratefully ac¬ 
knowledging her obligaticfns, and anxious 
to testify her sense of them. Frequent 
communication united the two families b}'’ 
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the firmest ties of friendship; and Harvey 
Lodge aiifl Mortlakc, were alternately, for 
some weeks, the annual seene of their as¬ 
sociation. Iilrs. Clermont was alwaj's of 
these family parties, and Iier love and ad¬ 
miration of Juliet terminated but with her 
existence. 

I^Iadamc do Neville and Ermine re¬ 
mained iiunatcs of the Cottage, and Hen¬ 
ry Wihnot learned to forget his first dis¬ 
appointment in an union with the amiable 
Anna Morden. 

Cajjtain liartjington returned no more 
to En::;hmd, he met his fate in a duel at 
Paris, wliile h.is friend the Count de Bri- 
sac, immediately on a renewal of the war, 
liaving entered the Frciich army, in the 
first campaign finished his career. 

In less than a year after the marriage of 
Harvey and Juliet, during an occasional 
visit to town, they were informed of the 
sudden and violent illness of Lady Ellinor. 
It was caused by a cold, cauglit during her 
journey from Brighton, and, settling in 
her limbs, deprived her of the use of ihein.. 
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Softened by pain and affliction, she con¬ 
sented to sec Juliet, and at length yielded 
to their solicitations of trying change of air 
at Harvey Lodge. Here, the unremitting 
attentions of her daughter-in-law accom¬ 
plished what sickness and sorrow had be¬ 
gun, and she Ixx'anie as complete a con¬ 
vert to the virtues of our heroine, as any 
of her most partial fricmds. 1 o her duty 
and humanity she was indebted for com¬ 
forts, which conGiderably tended to ame¬ 
liorate the anguish of a lingering disorder, 
and rendered even a death-bed less terrific. 
Her conduct to his motlicr still more en¬ 
deared Juliet to her husband, her charac¬ 
ter continually rose in his estimation, and 
they became celebraleil as models of con¬ 
jugal happiness. 

Every person who had shown kindness 
and attention to Juliet at that memorable 
period, when, as a forlorn orphan, she 
sought Harvey Lodge, and was driven 
from it by the malevolence of Lady Elli- 
nor, was noticed and respected by the en¬ 
thusiastic Sir Edmund. 
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Mrs. Weldon had ample reason to recol¬ 
lect her excursion to Rushdale with Tom 
and his donkey, and her humane exer¬ 
tions in protecting the wanderer. 

The benevolent Morden was ever a wel¬ 
come guest to the Baronet; and the open- 
hearted Mr. Hobbleton was treated by 
him and his lady with the most gratcfiil 
and friendly respect; and, with his usual 
way of speaking his mind, he was wont to 
say, that— 

" If no grand folks had never no more 
pride than Sir Edmund and Lady Harvey, 
and was as apt to remember the kindness 
shown them, he should have no objection 
to living amongst them himself.” 

One of those events which gave real 
pleasure to Juliet, at an early period after 
her marriage, was an engagement formed 
betw’een her ci-devant admirer, Sir Henry 
Colville, and Ellen Fitz-Arthur. It met 
the entire approbation of their friends; 
and Sit Henry, now a reformed character, 
proved a real acquisition to the family. 
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The happiness of Sir Edmund and Lady 
Harvey, founded on their domestic vir¬ 
tues, was as permanent and as perfect as 
mortality can dare to hope or expect.— 
Pious and rational, they sought it in the 
discharge of their public and private du¬ 
ties ; maintaining the wise medium be¬ 
tween dissipation and seclusion. In their 
mode of life, they presented an admirable 
example to their friends, children, and 
dependents. 

Not one of her numerous friends more 
sincerely rejoiced in the felicity of Juliet, 
than her worthy benefactor, Mr. Hobble- 
ton. It was always a subject of peculiar 
exultation to him; and as he, one day, 
beheld her from the dining-room window 
at the Lodge, where he was ever received 
with the truest w'elcome, amusing little 
Ermine on the lawn in the fine gardens, 
in revived health and spirits, sporting with 
the child with all the innocent gaiety that 
marked her natural character, addressing 
the good Mr. Wilmot, who was often in¬ 
cluded in their family parties, he said— , 
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“ Well, I must say, it was one of the 
happiest <lays of my life, when I saw that 
sweet young creature rewarded for all her 
goodness and all her patientness. Under 
her troubles she was always quiet and con¬ 
tented ; and when she was ill used, she 
was silent, and seemed to think more of 
making other people happy, than in talk¬ 
ing of herself. She saved my niece from 
misery, and she made me quite a different 
sort of a man ; and yet she had never no 
pride, nor no conceitedness, but was as 
humble with all her cleverness, as if she 
was as ignorant as any of us.” 

“ You say right, my good friend,” an¬ 
swered Mr. Wihnot. “ Lady Harvey is, 
indeed, an excellent example of that true 
humility, without meanness or servility, 
which reconciles us to earthly trials, and, 
by teaching us ‘ not to think too highly of 
ourselves, but to think soberly,’ saves us 
innumerable mortifleations. Her fortitude, 
resolution, and meekness, were the conse¬ 
quences of her strict adherence to those 
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religious principles which she early im¬ 
bibed ; and though their observance is not 
always rewarded, as in this instance, by 
temporal prosperity, had adversity been 
her lot, still would her patient perse¬ 
verance have been recompensed by con¬ 
scious integrity, and by ‘ that peace which 
the world’ alone ‘ cannot give.’” 


FINIS. 




THE SISTERS. 


CHAP. I. 


In the solitude of her paternal man¬ 
sion, the gothic seat of her ancestors, the 
youngest branch of the family of De Cour- 
cy had, from earliest infancy, been reared. 
Her father, who (herself, her governess, 
and the servants excepted) was the only 
inhabitant of the Abbe}'', was in manners 
and appearance a misanthrope. Never 
within tlic recollection of his daughter had 
he associated with more than a select few. 
Amongst these, the clergyman of the ad- 
H 3 
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jaceut village had been one of the most 
intimate; and in childhood she rem'riu- 
bered that a young Baronet, who pos.- ui-td 
an estate contiguous, had been a fi r^ju.-ut 
and welcome guest to li'^r father, lovi a 
favourite playfellow of her own, t!'o'!; h 
some years her senior; hut a Ja]);-.<- of (inie 
had passed since that period, aiivi u<cino- 
py only jx)inted to it as one of those sun¬ 
ny eras in childhood’s hajipy day, on 
which it delighted to linger.— 

“ Where is Horace Lasoelles now?” 
asked Helen, Avhile yet a ch>ld, 

“ Sir Horace Lascclles is abroad,” an¬ 
swered her father. 

“ And when will he return ?” inquired 
she.. 

“ Perhaps never,” was the reply of Sir 
Everard, while a paroxysm of mental an¬ 
guish seemed to contract his features, and 
rendered his countenance so terrific, that 
Helen, who often shrunk from him in ter¬ 
ror, sought an asylum from his anger in 
the nursery apartnicnts, and in the society 
of the amiable being who presided there. 
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and who had implanted the first rudiments 
of education in her juvenile mind. Miss, 
or (as she often assured them she preferred 
beinir called) Mrs. ()rn;shy, had resided 
in the family of Sir Kverard de Couroy 
from the period at which he lost his wife. 
She was sister to the clergyman before- 
mentioned, and had been recommended 
by him to his patron, to superintend the 
education of his daughters, on the loss of 
their mother. Mild, amiable, and ac¬ 
complished, endowed with strong sei'.sc, 
and firm principles, Mrs. ()rm;;by had ex¬ 
ecuted her task with scrujtulous exactness, 
and the children of her care had promised 
to be all the fondest parent could w ish. 

Ellina, the eldest, was six years older 
than her sister. Well did Ifclen remem¬ 
ber her, and often dnrin'j the first year of 
her sister’s removal from the Abbey, had 
she said to Mrs. Ormsby— 

“ Where is Ellina now ? When will 
she come back to me? Why did she cry 
so before she left me ?” 

H 3 
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Some evasive answers to these n inner” 
oils questions had, for some years, satis¬ 
fied the youthful inquirer; but as she grew 
in age, her curiosity, respecting her sister, 
became more insatiate; still it was a sub¬ 
ject she never dared to enter iqion with 
her father; oi.ee only she had attempted, 
it, when the terrors of his brow, the trem¬ 
bling agitation of his manner, and the so¬ 
lemn injunction he gave her, never again 
to name the detested subject to him, had 
so cfFectually prevented her recurring to it, 
except in thought, that not even to Mrs. 
Ormsby had she afterwards been so im¬ 
portunate; but in her own expanding 
mind, the remembrance of a beloved sis¬ 
ter was not so easily effaced, and fondly 
was it cherished bv the enthusiastic Helen. 

In infancy and childhood, Helen had 
been remarkably delicate and sickly, while 
her sister Ellina was one of the most beau¬ 
tiful healthy children ever beheld. At 
ten years old, the period at which she had 
lost her lovelv sister, the form of Helen 
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was beginning to improve, and from that 
time till she was eighteen, it rapidly grew 
more attractive. She now strikingly re¬ 
sembled her sister, but the same differ¬ 
ence was visible in their persons as their 
minds. Helen possessed ICllina’s dazzling 
complcction, elegant form, and fine fea¬ 
tures, but with much more expression of 
countenance; and to the same sweetness 
of temper and amiable disposition, she 
joined a far superior understanding, and 
talents the most brilliant. Even the mis¬ 
anthropical Sir Everard could not fail to 
discern the evident superiority of his 
youngest daughter, and gradually he be¬ 
gan to contemplate, and listen with the 
same delight, as he had once felt in his 
idolized Ellina. 

In tranquil retirement, and in such stu¬ 
dies as Mrs. Ormsby deemed requisite, 
which included every elegant accomplish¬ 
ment, and a competent knowledge of lite¬ 
rature in general, the days of Helen had 
passed till lier eighteenth year, unmarked 
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by any event of importance, save the 
mysterious estrangement of her sister, 
whose name was now never mentioned, 
and whose very existence seemed, except 
by Helen, forgotten. 

Sir Everard appeared to grow daily 
more attached to his remaining daughlerj 
and would at last seldom permit her to 
be long absent from him. 

As she was one day walking with him 
on the confines of his own domain, and 
H e!en, with her usual animation, was 
pointing out to his observation the fine 
cTect of the sun’s rays on an old ruin, that 
crowned an opposite eminence on the 
Llangvillc estate, which adjoined that of 
I)e Courcy:—her father suddenly paused, 
and turning from her, said— 

“ Ah, that tower Helen, was the scene 
of a plan which deprived your father of 
his dearest hopes; it is baneful to my 
sight.” 

He ceased, then sudden'y exclaiming— 
“ Hear, injured Horace! never can I 
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forofet your mild resignation, your unequal¬ 
led i’o: titudc, never cease to deplore your 
loss I”—Helen looked at Str Everard with 
an a«,r of anxious inquiiy, and after an- 
otl'.er pause— 

“ Y -K, Helen,” said he, “ I would fain 
endeavour fo ttdk to you of our friend, our 
inesLimab e L iseellts, but at the sound of 
his name my hardly-earned composure 
forsakes me. You retnember how 1 loved 
him, you must recollect the delight with 
which I ever received him here. His fa¬ 
ther was my earliest friend, and on his 
death-bed he dc-puted me to be sole guar¬ 
dian of his son, till he should attain his 
twenty-first year. ‘ It is my earnest hope,’ 
said my e.Kpiring friend, ‘ that you will be 
more than a nominal parent to iny boy, 
and that one of your own daughters may 
be his early choice. Educate them with 
tins view, and let us still in our children 
be united.’ I'he idea was eage’^ly adojj- 
ted, and Horace had scarcely attained his 
ix 5 
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eighteenth year, ere he declared his strong 
attaehraent to my then idolized Ellina. 

“ From an infant she was one of the 
most lovely of ereated beings : with what 
rapture did 1 contemplate her beauty, and 
anticipate a union between my heart’s dar¬ 
ling and the son of my dearest friend!— 
Reared in the knowledge of her destiny, 
indulged in every wish she formed, could 
I have conceived it possible she w'ould de¬ 
ceive me! Horace adored her—he is by 
nature an enthusiast, and Ellina was form¬ 
ed to be loved. But what avails it what 
she was!” he added with one of those 
fierce starts of anguish, which had before 
often terrified Helen j “ to me she is lost.” 

“ Oh no, not lost,” said Helen, “ for 
surc my sister yet lives.” 

“ She lives,” he answered wildly, “ to 
bear a name I abhor; but ask no more. 
Go, child,” he added, ‘‘ go now, and leave 
me. Mrs. Ocinsby shall tell you the 
rest.” 

Helen pensively obeyed him, and the 
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same evening, by Sir Everard’s request, 
Mrs. Ormsby imparted the sequel of Elli¬ 
na’s tale. 

Indulged by her fond fiither in every 
wish, she had obtained permission to visit 
town with her aunt, the Honom*able Mrs. 
Murray, a sister of her late mother, a wi¬ 
dow, and a woman of high fashion. Here 
she became acquainted with the younger 
bra 111 ;h of a noble family, then an officer in 
the (.iiiards. licedicss of danger, and 
awake only to gaiety and happiness, Ellina 
discouraged, not his attentions, though too 
well she knew, that between his family 
and her own an hereditary feud subsisted, 
too viulent to hojie it would be oviTCome. 

The castle of Llangville overlooked the 
domain of Do Conrey, and in ruinous 
pride, on the sumur.t of a eraij’gy rock, re¬ 
mained a memento of the ildlen greatness 
of its posses.iors. 'I lie eniuity oi the ta- 
rnilics of Lk ogwile and Do C’ourcy, corn- 
hiiied with other reasons, h.ad long since 
induced the former to forsake wholly their. 
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ruined inheritance in Wales, and seek a 
more cheerful abode; so that for many 
years they had run no risk of communica¬ 
tion. 

On Ellina’s return home, she was fol¬ 
lowed thither by lier lover, who, taking 
up his alx'dc in the ruins of his father’s 
castle, contrived to have frequent inter-, 
views with her, and at length persuaded 
•her to elo])e with him, exactly a numth 
previous to the period fixed on for her 
marriage with Sir Horace Lascelies. Tlie 
grief and disappointment of Sir Illverard 
exceeded all descri}»tion. He refused to 
receive comfort from his friends, forbade 
the name of Ellina being mentioned in his 
presence, declined society, and devoted 
himself to solitude. Though many letters 
from his otlendiiig daugliter roaciied him, 
none were ever opened, and all hope of 
reconciliation was denied. 

The yourtg Uaronet, not less disappoint¬ 
ed, at first gave way to his anguish, in the 
lonely shades of his own domain; but 
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soon he seemed to rciissume the convai^e 
and energy wliieh iVotn a !)(^y had distin¬ 
guished his character, and in a letter to Sir 
Everard, he announced his intention to 
travel for a few years, during whit.!i, lie 
proposed to visit some of the jiriiitipul 
courts of Euroj)c. No interview took 
place before liis departure; both were 
alike distressetl at the thought of meeting, 
and each was anxious to decline it» 

Eight years had elapsed ; the wheel of 
time had transformed the secluded Horace 
Lascelles into a man of fasVfion, he had 
visited different courts and countries, and 
his letters were always a source of the 
highest interest and delight to Sir Eve- 
rarJ, who, afeer lie luid <>nce taken a reso¬ 
lution of conversing with Helen on the 
subject, that had so long been a cause of 
silent anguish, regularly read to her the 
epistles of tins favourite sou of hiS adop¬ 
tion Specimens, certainly, by no means 
unfavourable, of the genius, talents, and 
heart of the wrictr; and to Helen Ven- 
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dered particularly interesting, by her early 
rccolle( tion of the auilior, and by tlic sHH 
strong attachuieut of Sir Everard to the 
son of his friend. 
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CHAP. II. 


WHEN Hcl 'n had once lieard the (uk. 
of her sister’s estranfjement, it became t!ie 
first wish of her heart to see ICliiiia re¬ 
stored to her father’s favour. By nature 
gentle and afl’ectionate, she longed once 
more to behold her. Though almost un¬ 
known, she loved and pitieil her, fi r the 
iniseiy that she thought must be her por¬ 
tion, in being banished from her only pa¬ 
rent, and the paternal mansion where she 
had been reared. She began to take a 
singular pleasure in frecjuetiling those 
spots on her father’s estate, which eom- 
maiulod a view of tlie domain of Llang- 
viile. 

The vast mansion belonging to that fa- 
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niii'y vvns now ali'iost wlioMy in ruins; it 
was only inluibiU u by a 1 oKI an,-' Jiis 
wife, anciont servants oftbe i ua Sir Owen 
Llanijvillo ; but she <iareil r..>^ j roloiii^ bor 
Walks w’tliin any i!».-l.'s;;rtj : a-'ni'ini:; to 

the OHstio, !'?;• <‘ve!i by ilio soi ;a;,'s it \v..s 
avoi'lc:], so extensive W'iro t!e‘ eiTeets of 
tlic 11 ill’s that b irl lo.'o- snbsi, red. jMI 
avoi.ii(! LLiyyviUe vvwi*'. an air ot .Icijola- 
tinn ; tiu; park, containin'!; a v scatir;red 
dct f that fed on thi noelectcd banbaya, 
had tb-o apiicataace of beinj!; vvlirdiy de¬ 
serted, ami was overgrown with weeds and 
briars; the tiaes were all decaying, and 
the patl’.s overgrown. 

As ilelen was one niortiing walking in 
an avenue of elms, in her fathers park, 
whieii ran parallel with the road that di- 
vl’led it from the wild domain of Llar.g- 
ville, her ear was struck with the soumi of 
voi. es. In a feinaio tone she heard the 
words— 

“ indeed, Mis® T^.rinlv. I shall be very 
angry with you, if you do not come down 
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from that gateand at the same moment 
througli the branches of the trees, a little 
ehenih face, willi curling flaxen hair, met 
her eye; it was evidently a child, who had 
climbed th.e wicket that separated the park 
from the read. Helen apjjroachcd, and 
saw a respectable-looking female servant, 
who was vainly expostulatiiig wdth the lit¬ 
tle rambler, a beautiful blooming girl of 
five years old, who, holding by the rail of 
the gate, on which she stood, was gratify¬ 
ing her infantine curiosity with a survey of 
the avenue, A pale, sickly, but handson.e 
boy, in a child’s chaise which the servant 
drew, was amused by his sister’s rebellious 
vivacity, and another w'ouian, who had the 
appearance of a nurse, with a fine infant in 
her arms, stood at a little distance. 

“ 1 may look, nurse,” said the little girl, 
“ besides, I want to see that butterfly,” 
pointing to one, which at the same mo¬ 
ment perched on Helen’s veil. 

“ You shall sec it, dear little creature!” 
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said Helen, and taking the gandy insect in 
her hand, she hold it towards her. 

“ Mamma says I must not kill it,” said 
the little prattler, extending her fat dim¬ 
pled hand ; “ I will only look at it. Ob, 
how pretty! all blue and yellow. See, 
IMorton, see,” and leaping from the gate 
she ran with it to her sick brother. 

“ Oh, jiretty 'thing! Give it back to 
the lady, Emily,” said the boy, “ you will 
squeeze it to death, and then Mamina will 
be so angry.” 

The pliable little Emily returned with 
it to Helen, and putting it through the 
rails of the wicket. 

“ There, I have not killed it,” said she. 

You are a sweet good child,” said He¬ 
len, taking her in her arms over the gate, 
“ and now tell me your name, and who is 
this good Mamina that teaches you not to 
kill butterflies ?” 

As she sjiokc she looked at the servants, 
and was surprized to see great confusion in 
the countenances of both. The child 
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looked at her witliout speaking, and tlie 
woman attempteil to take her from Helen, 
saying— 

“ Come, iVIiss Emily, we must go home. 
Master Morton is tired.” 

Helen fancied s!ie saw an unwillingness 
on the part of the servants to answer her 
inquiries, and therefore forbore to repeat 
her question, but she silently wondered to 
whom the children could belong, for she 
could recollect no family of the name of 
Morton in the vicinity, and she was cer¬ 
tain that was the apj)ellatlon by which the 
little girl, as well as tiie servant, had ad¬ 
dressed the sick boy. Embracing again 
the sweet cherub, she gave her to the arms 
of the servant, and bade them good morn- 
ing. 

Mrs. Ormsby met her on her return, 
and listened with surprise to her adven¬ 
ture, as Helen termed it; she looked un¬ 
usually thoughtful, made many minute in¬ 
quiries respecting the children, wondered 
who they could be, and said she could not 
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help suspecting that some of the Llangvilic 
farrily were either coming to, or arrived at 
the castle; for that she had noticed per¬ 
sons walking on the old platform before it, 
through a telescope, which she had acci¬ 
dentally turned in that direction from the 
window cf her apartment, the only one 
which commanded a view of Llangvilic. 

“ liut do not mention the circumstance 
to your father,” said she, “ it will only 
tend to disturb the tranquillity, which he 
has with diiliculty at length attained.” 

When they joined Sir lilvcrard at din¬ 
ner, his wonted taciturnity was greatly in¬ 
creased ; he eat little, and sjioke loss, and 
Helen and her friend concluded, that the 
unusual appearance of inhabitants at Llang¬ 
vilic had come to his knowdedge. With 
her usual attention, Helen asked if she 
should sing or j>iay to him, but he declin¬ 
ed both, avid retired to his llbi-itry, where, 
for t'i(' first few years after the loss of his 
favoaiite daugliicr, he had always passed 
Ins time, till Helen had in some degree 
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filled tlie vacancy Ellina had left in his 
hcai’t; and then In; had become so fos.d of 
her society, that Im sekloni (luiUod them 
after dinner, but on this cvenin-;^ his old 
int'hiachol}’ habits scesned at oacc to have 
returned. 

kleien knew tnat li > li-.id not for some 
tinie heard >;! ic <x La.-ee!Ksi, and 
hiS r, neiiil);;.eei- v . ■ e.osely coiiiiccted 
with thill o.' v.^ar eviiio, that if any intclli- 
gence rc'jxxtin" tiic iitier iiad reached 
lii'i', she .v is aware ihat it would not Kiil 
to o{,eu the. wound that Eilina’s de¬ 

sertion hud iiiiiictod. 

She saw her faci.vr no more that even¬ 
ing, ar-'. lor several successive days he only 
joined them at dinner, taking his other 
meals in his own apartment. Helen grew 
very uneasy, and one extreme warm morn¬ 
ing in particular, was rendered so anxious 
by his apparently increasing disquietude, 
that a nervous headach induced her to try 
a walk, imd while strolling through the 
park, reflecting on the subject that most 
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interested her, a loud shriek attracted her 
attention—she paused to listen,—it was 
repeated, and fancying the sound proceed¬ 
ed froni the road, she directed her steps 
that way. The screams, that now loudly 
struck on her affrighted ear, iinpclletl her 
for\vard; they proceeded from the road, 
and she had no sooner attained the wicket 
leading to it, than she descried the same 
groupe of children and their attendants, 
whom she had encountered a few days pi’e- 
ceding. 

The poor sick child, oppressed probably 
by the rays of a burning sun, in his weak 
state of health had fainted, and the sounds 
which liad reached Helen were the shrieks 
of his terrified sister, who, from the ghastly 
appearance of his countenance, believed him 
to be dead. One of the maids carried the 
baby, and the other was employed in sup¬ 
porting and chafiing the hands of the poor 
little invalid. Helen sprang over the gate, 
and oftered her assistance; she helped the 
woman to lift him out of the chaise, and 
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lay him at length in tlie shade. Fortu¬ 
nately she had salts in her pocket, which 
she ajiplied, and succeeded in restoring 
hini to animation. 

He smiled sweetly on Helen, who, seat¬ 
ing hersell on the gras-s had taken him in 
her lap, and resting his head on her shoul¬ 
der, he seemed to recoilect her. d'ho maid 
had been employed in quieting the t'riglit- 
ened little girl. 

“ ] hope you have not far to take this 
dear hoy,” si. J s!\e to die servant, “ for he 
seeii's very ineaudiic of enduring die fa¬ 
tigue of ridn-.g lii lid, wavni sun.” 

No, not fir, iNla’im,” ausw.;red the 
woman. 

Had you not better sutfu' hi.m to stop 
and rest at the Abbey t” said she ; “ I shall 
return home iimncdi.vieiy, and you can all 
accompany me; his parents will mot, 1 
think, wish him to be evposed to this heat 
—he is still very faint.” 

“ Oh no, Ma’am,” said the servant, “ I 
must take him home; indeed he cannot go 
to the Abbey.” 
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Who, then, are his parents r” ajiked 
Helen, and she looked steadlaslly in the 
woman’s latM). 

She hesitated a moment, and then said— 
“ Sir Morton Llangville is his lathci’. 
Ma’am.” 

“ Sir Morton Llanf^ille!” exclaimed 
Helen ; ‘‘ and his motiicr, l)h, his mo¬ 
ther is my sister, my dear regretted El¬ 
lina. Ah ! how like is this sweet girl to 
the beautif'nl taee 1 so well remember!” 

“ Miss Emily, Ma’am,” said the wo- 
man, “ is not so much like my lady as 
you are. I knew you, the other day, by 
the likeness.” 

Helen, -.rljile the servant spoke, was 
fondly car<-ssing her new-found little rela¬ 
tions. She told them she was their aunt; 
and tlie little sickly sensible Morton, 
charmed by her affectionate attention to 
him, said— 

‘‘ Then, if you are our aunt, go 
home with us, or let us go home with you. 

1 hate that dark old castle ; but I should 
not mind if you were there too.” 
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The merr)r little Emily, too, clung to 
her, and said —“ Me go too.” 

Oh, if I dared!” said Helen, with 
tlie big tear standing in her eye, “ dear 
cliildren, how readily, how delightedly 
would I convey you to my home and 
your’s.” 

Scarcely had she spoken, while still 
bending over the poor little Morton, and 
pressing him to her bosom, the voice of 
her father broke on her car. Never till now 
had she feared the sound; but too well 
knowing his sensibility to the subject, she 
started up, delivered Morton to the at¬ 
tendants, charged them to meet her on 
the same spot the next morning, and then 
hastily re-entering the park, joined her 
father in the avenue. He remarked that 
she looked hurried and confused, and 
questioned her as to where she had been; 
and she foncied, that the eager eye with 
which he surveyed her, betrayed sus¬ 
picion. 

To Mrs. Ormsby she resolved to relate 
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her recent discovery, but, till she had con¬ 
sulted her, she dared not mention it to 
Sir Everard. He had just reeeived a let¬ 
ter from his still-loved Horace, and had 
walked out to meet Helen, to impart to 
her its contents. 

“ He will return to us soon, Helen,” 
said he ; “ he is, even now, perhaps, ac¬ 
tually on his journey. His letter is dated, 
Nice; and, in one part, he says— 

‘ Yes, my dear Sir, after ten years’ ab¬ 
sence, I shall revisit my native land ; and 
though the arms which I once fondly 
thought would expand to receive me, arc 
closed against me for ever! your’s are 
still open; and though you will doubtless 
find me greatly altered, my respect, my 
affection for you, is .unchanged, unabated; 
and to an interview with you do I look for¬ 
ward, as to one of the highest gratifica¬ 
tions EhS^and can afford me. My friends 
have long earnestly solicited my return, a 
place in the senate is offered me, and fame 
and .honours, lam told, await me. Once 
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f would have sacrificed all for domestic 
comfort; but that time is past, and hence¬ 
forward I must live for the world. In my 
ti-avels, I have found much to admire, to 
entertain, to improve, and to instruct; 
but still my heart turns to my country, 
and there only I feel I can find peace.— 
Think not that I ever again intend, even 
for a time, to indulge a romantic inclina¬ 
tion for seclusion. The great world will 
henceforward be my sphere of action, ex¬ 
cept when the strong attractions of friend¬ 
ship draw me to that part of Great-Britain, 
where my earliest aftections expanded, till 
the blight of disappointment over-clouded 
the prospect, and drove me an alien from 
all 1 loved. The wound is healed, and 
has had at least the salutary effect of ren¬ 
dering me, I think, invulnerable to any 
.similar impression.’ 

The remainder of the letter contained 
nothing remarkable. It was the first of 
Sir Horace Lascelles’ epistles that Helen 
had ever heard with indifference; and 
1 3 
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though it contained intelligence so inte¬ 
resting, as that of his projected return, 
still she scarcely listened to it, so anxious 
was she to reach home, to impart to Miss 
Ormsby her meeting with her sister’s chil¬ 
dren. That excellent woman heard it 
with more emotion than surprise, for she 
had suspected to whom the little ones be¬ 
longed, from the time of Helen’s first 
•meeting them. Her affection for ^Ellina 
had been as great, in proportion, jis that 
felt by Sir Everard, and she had been 
cruelly hurt by her desertion and subse¬ 
quent neglect; but Miss Ormsby’s well- 
regulated mind was incapable of nourish¬ 
ing malignity, and, though her feelings 
had been severely wounded by the con¬ 
duct of her pupil, she had long since freely 
forgiven her. 

“ I must sec these little unconscious 
representatives of poor Ellina,” said she to 
Helen, “ and I will accompany you, to¬ 
morrow morning, to meet them. I fear 
your anxious countenance, my dear Helen, 
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would betray that we have a secret, if Sir 
Everard were not fortiinately too much 
occupied in thinking on the near approach¬ 
ing return of his favourite, to notice us.” 

And this was precisely the case. The 
idea of once more beholding tlie sou of 
his friend, and some almost undefined 
hope attached to it, rendered the Baronet 
so thoughtful, that he could dwell on no 
other subject, and retired, still earlier 
than he had lately done, to his library, to 
meditate in seclusion; leaving his da\igh- 
ter and her friend at liberty to talk over 
the recent discovery, and to anticij)ate its 
consequences, which, they fondly flattered 
themselves, might lead to the long wished- 
for reconciliation with the erring Ellina. 
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CHAP. IIL 

With anxious steps Helen and Mrs. 
Ormsby on the following morning hasten¬ 
ed to their appointment; but they were 
too early, and they walked in the avenue 
till the voices of the servants and the chil¬ 
dren reached them from the road; the 
poor sick boy was again in his little chaise, 
but he was supported by a pillow, and 
looked much worse than on the preceding 
day. The moment he saw Helen, he held 
out his hand to her and exclaimed— 

“ Oh here is the pretty Lady! that said 
she was our aunt.” 

Helen and Mrs. Ormsby both fondly 
embraced them, and when the former re- 
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marked, that poor Morton looked worse, 
the nurse said— 

“ He has been so very ill IMa’am since 
yesterday, that I should not have thought 
of bringing him out to day, if he had not 
begged and prayed me to to let him see 
you again, and the physicians have always 
desired that he may be as little contra¬ 
dicted as possible : he was very fever! sh 
alt night, and kept talking wildly of the 
pretty lady his aunt; he is very fond of 
his Mamina, Ma’am, and you arc so nmch 
like her, that I thought if he could see 
you to day, he would be easier.” 

Helen took him in her arms-r— 

“ Dear boy! ” said she, “ what can I do 
for you,” 

“ Oh take me homo with you,” said he, 
“ I hate that i asty dark castle”—And he 
fastened his little thin arms round her 
neck. 

Much affected bv the si”:ht of Ellina’s 
children, Mrs. Orinshy could not refrain 
from alluding to their mother, 

“ 1 almost wonder,” said she, “ that 
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Lady Llangville should choose to part 
from her son, while he is in such a delicate 
state of health. Was change of air pre¬ 
scribed for him by the faculty?” 

‘K)h yes, Ma’am,” said the woman, 
“they said he could not possibly live long 
in town; but my lady seldom secs much 
of her children, she had no notion how 
bad Master Morton was, till the physici¬ 
an told her, so we were ail sent oft’ to 
Wales in a hurry.” 

'i'he words, ‘ my lady seldom sees much 
of her children^ sounded harshly in the 
tars of Mrs. Ornisby and Helen. 

“ Is Lady Llangville in town now?” ask¬ 
ed the former. 

\ 

“ Oh yes, Ma’am,” she answered, “ my 
Lady never leaves it till July, and then 
she generally goes to Brighton, for a 
month or two, and in either place she is 
so much engaged that she has very little 
time to see much of Master Morton ; 1 
have nursed him from his birth, and I 
was miserable till I got him out of town, 
to a place where we could try the goat’s 
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milk Dr. H.- recommended, but 

I am afraid it will be of no use, for he has 
taken such a dislike to the castle, thsit I 
am sure he is worse instead of being 
better.” 

A return of the same faintness that 
had so much alarmed the attendants in the 
little invalid the day before, here interrup¬ 
ted her. Helen seated herself on the 
grass, and suj)prirted him in her lap, and 
when a httle recovered he clung to her, 
and said. “ Oh let me go home with you, 
I hate the castle.” 

“ Oh if I dared!” again ejaculated Helen, 
and at the sight of the child’s pallid coun¬ 
tenance, and the recollection that he was 
the offspring of I'lliina, the tears sprang to 
her eyes, and dropped on the pale face ot¬ 
her little nephew. 

At this moment, an exclamation, utter¬ 
ed near them, discovered Sir Everard to 
the terror struck-Hclen ; he had reached 
the wicket unperceived, so much had they 
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been occupied, and now unclosing it, he 
advanced. 

“ Helen,” he cried, “ what are you do¬ 
ing ? who are these children ? 

Helen tried to speak, but she was too 
greatly agitated, and Mrs. Ormsby was on 
the point of leading to an explanation, 
when Sir Everard caught a view of the 
little Emily’s face. He started, stared at 
her wildly, and then in a hollow voice, 
cried— 

“ Who is she ?” for her’s were the in¬ 
fant fraturcs of Ellina. In a supplicating 
attitude, Helen sought to deprecate his 
displeasure. 

“ Oh pardon me,” she cried, “ my dear 
father, and pardon them, for their mo¬ 
ther’s sake, your once dear Ellina.” 

Sir Everard could hear no more; he 
gazed alternately at each of the children, 
and tlien, with unbending countenance 
moved away; but Helen would not now 
be repulsed, she followed him, she implor¬ 
ed, she told the tale of the poor little in- 
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valid, with tears she pleaded, aad finally she 
conquered. Sir Owen Llangvillc, he, who 
had uniformly opposed Sir Everard, who 
had retained all the hereditary animosity 
of his family, against that of De Courcy; 
was dead, and his son had lately succeeded 
his title and estates. 

Of him Sir Everard had heard a very 
different character, and as the husband of 
Ellina, perhaps he wished to think well of 
him. In pathetic terms, Helen, em¬ 
boldened by his softened countenance, re¬ 
presented the dangerous state of the little 
Morton, and finally she obtained a com¬ 
plete victory, with permission to bring 
him to 13c Courcy. 

The servants obeyed her orders, and 
her nephew \vas soon settled in her own 
apartment, under the joint care of his at¬ 
tentive aunt, and Mrs. Ormsby; but He¬ 
len did not stop here, she interceded with 
her father, till he consented she should 
write, to her sister; she to'd her of the 
meeting with the little ones, who had so 
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powerfully pleaded her cause, that Sir 
Everard had received them at the abbey; 
Llan<;ville castle being so gloomy and 
ancient, as to render it a very improper 
abode, for the sicklv Morton; he had 
been extremely ill, but was now daily im¬ 
proving in health. She expressed her own 
strong desire, to know the sister from 
whom she had been so early separated, 
and hinted, that she was assured any ad¬ 
vances she chose to make, towards a re¬ 
conciliation with her father, would, in his 
pre .cijt frame of mind, be accepted ; so 
greatly was he softened by the interest her 
little representative had awakened.” 

Some insight may be gained into tho 
churaqtcr of Lady Llangville, by the fol¬ 
low'nji answer to her sister’s letter, which 
Helen had antici}jiated with inexpressible 
anxiety— 


My dear Helen. 

“ I am exceedingly obliged to you for 
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your letter, and for your fi'iendly expres¬ 
sions of sisterly regard, as well as for your 
care and attention to my poor sick boy. 
I inclose a letter to rny ftithcr, to whom 
it is needless to add, I shall be truly 
rejoiced to be reconciled, <>11 his ac¬ 
count, as well as on that of poor Mor¬ 
ton. I wish Llangville Castle was a little 
nearer London; but niy engagements, at 
present are such as to wholly prevent me 
from l(;aving town at this season. Ano¬ 
ther winter I hope my father will spare 
you to us, for I assure you, my dear 
Helen, I wish very much to see you; and 
if De Courcy Abbey be not very much 
altered, I think you will have no objection^ 
to exchange it for the metropolis. Sir 
Morton talks of visiting Llangville soon ; 
if so, you will sec Irm; he is very anxious 
about oiir boy, who, 1 tell him, will, with 
goat’s milk, and the help of your good 
nursing return to us, 1 doubt not, quite 
well. I wish you would accompany Sir 
Morton back from Wales; try to obtain 
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Biy father’s permission, and believe me 
you will be received with real delight by 

Your affectionate. 

Though almost unknown sister, 
Ellina Llangville. 

Thoughtless as Helen had concluded 
her sister must be, she could not have 
formed any idea of such fashionable indif¬ 
ference, as this epistle disj>layed. That 
she would not instantly have flown, on, 
the first hint; to a parent, from whom 
she had been so long estranged ; a child 
in a state of health, the most alarming; 
and a sister, whom, since an infant she 
had not beheld, she could not, without 
such proof as the letter before her, have 
credihd. 

“Oh, Ellina!” thought she, “How 
diifcrent, 1 hope, would have been my 
con'iuct under similar circumstances P 

She almost feared to deliver to Sir 
Everard, the address of her sister, lest 
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the same lightness and indifference should 
appear in it, and unclose the yet scarcely 
healed wound on the sensitive feelings of 
her father: but fortunately, she had no¬ 
thing to apprehend on this subjeet; the 
letter was short, and expressed Ellina’s 
earnest wish to regain his favour. 

The deficiency in feeling was supplied 
by the partiality, which had been accus¬ 
tomed to magnify every perfection, and 
excuse every defect in this darling child; 
and Helen had the satisfaction to perceive, 
that the faults in her sister’s charader, 
were as yet visible to no eye but her own. 

An opening once made, the reconcilia¬ 
tion was soon completed with Sir Everard, 
by the facinating mediation of his grand¬ 
children, to whom, he grew every day 
more fondly attached. 

The little interesting Morton, a child 
of the most premising talents, soon, by 
the care and unremitting attention of 
Helen, began to recovet Iiis lieaftli, and 
a few weeks wrought such a cliange in 
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his appearance, that be could scJirccly be 
recognised, for the little sickly object- 
Helen had first beheld him. 

The greatest difficulty attending the re¬ 
conciliation of Sir E^eraixl and his daugh¬ 
ter, was the necessity of an introduction 
to her I'.usband; but as he was, by the 
death of his father, become the head of 
his faiTiilv. even the Baronei’s obiections 

• it 

to him, were considerably diminished. 

Sir Owen Llungville, proud, arrogant, 
high-spirited, and p ssessing all the fa¬ 
mily prtjtjdices of liis' fore-fathers, had 
ahvays bci;n decidedly Sir Everard’s aver¬ 
sion; blit his son, who, though he did 
not know hi in, he had heard was open, 
generous, candid, and free from pride, 
he was inclined to regard with more le¬ 
nity ; and when a note arrived from 
Llangviilc Castle, announcing that Sir 
Merton was there, and requesting to 
know when he might be permitted to wait 
on Sir Eyerard, and to see his ct ildren, 
Helen was enchanted to hear an imme- 
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tliate and cordial invitation returned by 
the messenger. 

Sir Morton readily obeyed the summons, 
and at liis first introduction greatly pre- 
])ossessed Sir Everard in his lavour.—Ills 
fine manly open countenance, exactly de¬ 
clared his real temper and disposition ; the 
former was rcmai kably easy, and tlie lat¬ 
ter candid, liberal, and bem'voicnt. His 
fondness for his children, his anxiety for 
little Morton in partijadar, and the afi’ec- 
tion with which he sjwke of his wife, all 
greatly pleased his new friends r.t the ab¬ 
bey ; and even, though he bad supidanted 
Horace LascclJes, Sir Everard was com 
pelled to acknowledge him to be in him 
self, unexceptionable. 

Helen was much pleased with him, and 
began to think she had been too hasty in 
her judgment of her sister; her choice 
certainly reflected no dishonour on her 
taste. Sir Morton had been accustomed 
lo the society of persons of superior rank 
and fashion, yet he appeared to be fgnd 
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of domestic comfort. He declared a strong 
partiality for the country, yet it appeared 
that he lived almost the whole year round 
in town. 

Helen could not understand all this; 
but Sir Morton evaded giving his reasons 
for a constant town residence, and it was 
not till he had been their guest more than 
a week, that, as he was one day walking 
alone with her, he acknowledged, that it 
was Lady Langville’s dislike to the coun¬ 
try, which induced him to sacrifice his 
own inclinations in that respect. 

“ But the truth is, my dear Miss de 
Courcy,” said he, “ tliat Ellina has al¬ 
ways been a spoiled child. Sir Everard be¬ 
gan, and 1 am afraid I have trodden the 
same path. She is a lovely creature still, 
though late hours and a fishionable life 
have injured her complexion, she is still 
beautiful; but 1 own, if she would be¬ 
come rather more domestic, it would be a 
source of infinite satisfaction to me. I 
wish Sir Everard could be prevailed on to 
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spare you to us, for a short time. I cer¬ 
tainly flatter myself your society would”— 
he paused a moment, and then added with 
a smile, “ it is hard to say what it would 
not do. Ellina has an excellent heart and 
a sweet temper; she would, she must, 
love you, and in short Helen you must 
join your endeavours with mine, to pre¬ 
vail on Sir Everard to suffer you to visit 
town.” 

“ I should like much to see London,” 
she answered, “ and oh ! how much more 
I should rejoice to behold Ellina, I need 
not, I think say, but I cannot leave my 
father. After having for many years seen 
him suffer in silence, without being per¬ 
mitted to afford him consolation, 1 have at 
last the satisfaction of finding I am useful 
and I flattered myself a comfort to him. 
How then Sir Morton, can I think of 
leaving him ?” 

Sir Morton acknowledged the justice of 
her observations; but it was veiy evident 
he was anxious for her introduction to her 
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sister, and Helen’s natural perspicuity 
soon discovered, that the conduct of El¬ 
lina was not exactly what he approved, 
though the subject was too delicate to dis¬ 
cuss ('penly. 
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CHAP. IV. 


THE strong desire of Helen to see and 
know her sister, was destined to be grati¬ 
fied. Sir Everard was easily prevailed on 
to consent to her visiting town, particu¬ 
larly as a second letter from Sir Horace 
Lascelles spoke of the period of his return 
as uncertain, and probably more distant 
than he had thought of. 

“ Yon must, my dear Helen,” said Sir 
Everard, “ be at home to welcome your old 
friend; but as he will not probably be 
here before the summer or autumn, you 
may pass the early part of the spring with 
your sister, and restore to me my two 
treasures at once. Ormsby has kindly 
promised to forsake the parsonage,* and 
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take up his abode here in your absence. 
My usual avocations will engage the morn>- 
ings, and chess, reading, and conversa¬ 
tion, will fill up our evenings till your re¬ 
turn.” 

This intelligence was truly gratifying to 
Helen. She knew her father had a real 
value for Mr. ()rm»by, whose excellent 
character, strict piety, and mild benevo- 
lance, had early won his afieetion, and 
she was aware that he was the only person 
who could, in atiy degree, supply her 
place. 

Mrs. Ormsby had an early friend mar¬ 
ried in town, from whom she had been 
many years separated, and proposed avail¬ 
ing herself of Helen’s intended excursion 
to pay her a visit. This w'as particularly 
desirable, as it would secure her protection 
and society duriqg the journey. It was a 
great event in the life of Helen, to quit 
the abode of her youth, and emerge at 
once into the world, under the auspices of 
a sister yet unknown; and Helen Was 
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exactly at that jieriod of life, when no¬ 
velty gilds every object with the glowing 
tints of happiness, and throws a charm 
around, which time and experience can 
alone destroy. 

“ Happy season of juvenility! How 
docs the sober reason of maturity contem¬ 
plate, with wonder, thy buoyant spirit! 
unbroken by the trials of the world, in 
which all stems jcy; h<'pe, and peace, to 
thy unsophisticated feelings!” 

Such was the exclamation of Sir Eve- 
rard de C'ourcy, as be watched Helen 
spring into the carriage which was to con¬ 
vey her to town, and smile tlircugh the 
tears which the separation from her lather 
had brought to her eyes. Sir Morton had 
taken the children and their attendants 
with him, when he had quitted tlie abbey, 
a short time before. 

I'he journey was performed in safety, 
and Helen entered London all hope, ex¬ 
pectation, and delight. Early in March 
the season was mild and remarkably 6nc; 
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it was a clear star-light night; and the 
cheerful bustle that saluted her eyes and* 
ears, the lamps, carriages, and company, 
all was novelty and pleasure. In Port- 
land-place, Sir Morton was ready to re¬ 
ceive them. 

“ You are late, my dear Helen,” said 
he; “ Lady Llangville had a very particu¬ 
lar engagement, and deferred leaving 
home till the last moment, in the hope of 
seeing you before she went.” 

“ Is not Ellina at home, then ?” asked 
Helen, in a voice of disappointment. 

Sir Morton, with an air of chagrin, an¬ 
swered in the negative ; but said, she had 
promised to return early—though, as 
you are doubtless fatigued,” he added, “ I 
fear there is little chance of your meeting 
to-night. 

Helen felt far more than she wished Sir 
Morton to believe, and retired to her 
chamber, not «o well pleased with her 
reception as she had hoped to be. The 
unusual fatigue of travelling soon lulled 
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her to repose, and slic awoke with reviv¬ 
ed liopcs and cheerfulness; but she had 
long to wait, ere the cll'eet of her noctur¬ 
nal vigils allowed Lady Llangville to rise 
to a one o’clock breakfast in her dressing 
room. 

Sir Morton was, however, ready to join 
Helen at nine, and to their comparatively 
early repast, little Morton and I'hnily 
were admitted ; after which a visit to the 
nursery, and a walk witli the children oc¬ 
cupied the time, till a summons to Lady 
Llang-ville’s dressing room informed her, 
that her sister was risen, and thither she 
accompanied Sir Morton, whose kindness 
of heart rendered him anxious as herself 
for the interview. 

In an elegant undress, reclining on a 
superb ottoman, with her breakfast equi-' 
page before her, they found Lady Llang¬ 
ville. Eagerly did the eyes of Helen sur¬ 
vey the faintly remeud)ered person of her 
sister ; she bdield a form for grace and 
elegance that equalled lier own, and a 
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countenance so similar, that but for the 
paleness which dissipation had produced, 
and the artificial roses, substituted, to 
conceal the effects of unseasonable hours, 
high play, and distructivc passions, she 
would have appeared another Helen. 

With surprise and pleasure, Lady Llang- 
ville gazed on the unfaded charrr:s of ! er 
young and lovely sister, and unj)rom:G(:ig 
as had been her first reception, Helen 
felt her ho])es revive, from the affection and 
cordialily her sister manifested.— 

“ I perceive, my dear,” said Lady Llang- 
villc, looking earnestly and archly at her 
sister, “ that I have acted in a very imjio- 
litic manner in bringing you forward in the 
world. You are so strikingly like me, 
when I first came out, that every body, I 
have no doubt, will exclaim, ‘ How exactly 
Miss De Courcy is like what Lady Llang- 
vill^£o.y.’ Oh, that unfortunate was —it 
so^^a terrible knell in the ear of de¬ 
caying beauty.” 

But that epithet cannot yet be applied 
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to you, my dear sister,” said Helen. “ The 
foggy atmosphere of town will always, I 
have heard, affect the looks ; the pure air 
of your native mountains only is wanting 
to render your countenance iicalthy as 
mine.” 

Yes, my dear,” answered Lady Llang- 
ville, “ there is a great deal more w'anted 
than ‘ the pure air of rny native mountains,* 
for there is a mind at ease required to en¬ 
able me to enjoy that air,” and her Lady¬ 
ship arose, and with a disordered step paced 
the apartment. She turned her face away, 
and Helen di<l not, till she returned to¬ 
wards her, see that it was as pale as rouge 
would suffer it to appear, that her lips w'ere 
white, and that suppressed tears stood in 
her eyes. But soon recovering, and before 
Helen had time to utter any of the friend¬ 
ship or aftection she felt, she suddenly 
turned towards the glass, began to re-adjust 
her hair, added to the tint on her cheek, 
and then rc-approaching Helen she said— 
“ Well, my sweet sister, and how is our 
K 2 
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excellent ABC friend, Mrs. Ormsby ? 
Has she, in the depths of her heart, for¬ 
given my desertion of her idol, Horace 
Lascelles ? who, to punisli me for my sins, 
is, I hear, coining home, in all the splen¬ 
dour of natural and acquired talents, to 
astonish the great world liy his virtues and 
graces.” 

Helen could only answer— 

“ Indeed, I believe she has sincerely 
forgiven you long since; but you cannot 
wonder if she Irave not ivholly forgotten, 
what her deeply w'ounded feelings have 
contributed to impress on her mind.” 

“ Well, she is a good creature,” said 
Lady Llangville, “ with all her old maid- 
ism, and I have been thinking, Helen, 
that she and rny father ought, .in con¬ 
science, to forgive me, now that there is a 
fair prospect of all being made up to them; 
for, of course, Horace can do neither more 
nor less than marry you.” , 

“ Marry me!” exclaimed Helen, in¬ 
deed I believe rny father has never enter- 
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taincd any such idea, and if lie have, he 
will assuredly be disappointed, for Sir Ho¬ 
race, in his veiy last letter, seems to hint 
the improbability of his ever forming any 
second attachment.” A loud laugh from 
Lady Llangvillc interrupted her. 

“ Pardon me, in\- dear Helen,” said she, 
“ but I cannot Iielj) being amused by your 
— nifioii.sciou.sii./ss, I think, we will call it. 
I admire the wise resolution of this young 
philosopher, and I have still so much re¬ 
gard for him, as to hope he will retain it 
unbroken, till he has seen you, for I am 
greatly mistaken if you arc not destined to 
sigt^ and seal my pardon.” Kefore Lady 
LUmgviile’s (/(jiuiie was completed, the 
Marchioness of Villcourt was announced. 

“ Now^ Helen,” said her Ladyship, 
“ you shall see my intimate friend, and 
one of the most admired beauties in the 
fashionable world.” 

Nor was the dcscri})tion exaggerated; 
the Marcliiouess was indeed beautiful, and 
had an air of high fashion. She sumyed 
K 3 
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the person of Helen with scrutinising at¬ 
tention, exclaimed with surprise at her re • 
semblance to her sister, and then cried— 

“ My dear Miss Dc Courcy, I foresee 
you will be the \vonder of this winter.— 
Heavens! Ellina, what a sensation she 
will create when she is introduced. Why 
this will complete our triumph over that 
odious Mrs. Luxmore, who is driving her 
two constellations, as she calls them, over 
the town (wery morning, and to all public 
places in the evening; but what are either 
Lady Gertrude or Isabella, compared to 
our sweet rose of Cambria.’^ 

“ Delightful!” cried .^ady LlangvUle, 
you have exactly met my ideas, and be¬ 
neath our auspices she v41l, 1 hope, come 
out at least with equal eelat." 

But unfortunately for the wishes and 
intentions of the fashionable friends, H§len 
was not anxious to second their endeavours 
for attaining the eclat they expected. The 
truth, which she soon discovered, was^hat 
M rs. Luxmore, a veteran woman of fa- 
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shion, had long been a rival of Lady 
Llangville, in all those essentials ^vhich 
constitute that character; but Lady Llang- 
ville was younger, and far more fascina¬ 
ting in her general manners. This season, 
however, Mrs. Luxmore had opened with 
a decided advantage, for she had just 
brought out the Ladies Gertrude agd Isa¬ 
bella Delaval, the orphan daughters and 
co-heiresscs of the Earl of that title, her 
near relation, both left under her guardian¬ 
ship, Very pretty, very young, very rich, 
and quite new, they were universally fol¬ 
lowed, talked of, and admired, and Mrs. 
Luxmorc’s parties were more crowded than 
they had ever before been. 

Lady Llangville, and her fi'iend the 
Marchioness, had marked this unexpected 
celebrity of their rival w ith jealous fear; 
but the arrival of Helen, her extraordinary 
beauty, and striking apj;carance, had re¬ 
vived their hopes; and to introduce her, 
and crush the expectations of Mrs. Lux- 
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more in tlicir bud, was an object of no 
small importance. 

V.'itli a degree of regret lint no reason¬ 
ing coidd entirely suppress, llcleu beheld 
her sisters incxle of life, and the love of 
dissipation which she evinced in every 
word and action. She felt that she could, 
in this respect, never resemble her, and 
in spite of the latvi I'soiirs site was now 
obliged to keep, she persisted in break- 
f.'.sling every morniisg at nine with Sir 
Morton, in his library, where the chil¬ 
dren were adniittetl, and she gesyerally ac¬ 
companied them and their nursery atten¬ 
dants afterwards in a walk, in one of the 
parks. 

Nor were her general studies neglected ; 
Ircr music, drawing;, and reading, weic still 
regularly pursued, during some of tiiosc 
hours Latly Llaugville pa;;se(l in bed, or at 
the toilet; her Ladyship laughed, remon¬ 
strated, called k>er a httic incorrigible, and 
finally left her to foliow lier ow n inelina- 
tions in the morning, so that she w'ouhl be 
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her companion in her nocturnal parties. 
But there was one day in the week, when 
she found it impossible to influence her. 
Helen ])ersisted in attending divine ser¬ 
vice, and in spending the Sunday quietly. 
An animated debate was the consequence, 
but Helen, on this subject, was immovea¬ 
ble ; her principles were immutably fixed, 
and she had a firmness and <leeision of 
character, whicli Ellina had never pos¬ 
sessed. 

During the time slie was to be the guest 
of her sister, it was her wish and intention 
to yield her own inclinations, whenever 
her heart told her she might do it, without 
an ini'ringement of the rules which had 
hitherto guided her conduct, but no fur¬ 
ther ; ami Lady Llangville, soon discover¬ 
ing that her persuasions were vain where 
Helen believed herself right, desisted from 
persecution, and quietly gave up the point. 

The introduction of llic young novice to 
the circles of fashion, was attended with 
all the eclat that Lad}^ Llangville or her 
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friend could desire, and the gay Mrs. Lux- 
jnore, and her titled proieg>'es, were com¬ 
pletely eclipsed by the unassuming beauty 
and elegance of Miss De Courcy. At a 
route, where all the haut ton were assem¬ 
bled, Helen first beheld her young rivals. 

Lady Gertrude Delaval was tall, well 
formed, and handsome, but she had a look 
of pride, almost amounting to sullcnness, 
in her countenance, .which rendered the 
less striking form of I .ady Isabella infinite¬ 
ly more attractive. The accoraplisliments 
of Lady Gertrude were, however, reported 
to be far superior, and the readine>.s with 
which she displayed them, Vietrayed her 
consciousness of excellence; while Lady 
Isabel, lively, animated, and original, at- 
traclfcd attention by her namU, and the 
careless indifierence of her general man¬ 
ners. 

Helen often met them in company, but 
as no intiinacy subsisted between Mrs., 
Luxoiore and Lady Llangville, no more 
could be known ol them, and the compari- 
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sons, that continually reached her car, 
only annoyed and distressed her. All 
publicity she wished to avoid; yet she was 
unavoidably brought forward to notice. 
To Mrs. Onnsby, whom she visi; a 

house of her friend in Bedford 1.. , <he 

confided all her embar.-assnicnts. 

Lady Llangville, with the good nature 
and openness peculiar to her, visited her 
old friend also, and persuaded Mrs. Ornis- 
by, not only to seal their reconciliation, 
but to come to Portland Place ; an invita¬ 
tion, which, for Helen’s sake, was not de¬ 
clined. Not that Mrs. Onnsby harboured 
any fears of the example of Lady Llang¬ 
ville, on the mind of Helen ; she knew 
the latter to be far dilFerent from the 
thoughtless Lllina, and was assured that 
her good sense, and prudence might be 
trused amidst all the scenes of pleasure, 
without danger from their allurements. 

The friend Mrs. Onnsby was visiting 
was a widow of large fortune; she did 
not precisely move in the high circle Lady 
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Llangvllle ri equented, but her connoolious 
were good, and Helen had more than once 
accejitcd invitations to AJrs. A (stone’s par¬ 
ties, which, if not so splendidly attend¬ 
ed as those of Lady Llangville, the 
Marchioness of Valcourt, or Mrs. Lux- 
more, were more select and not less ele¬ 
gant. 

A very few weeks had elapsed ere, a- 
midst the numerous candidates for her at¬ 
tention, one aj?peare<l who tlecidedly de- 
clarcvl himself her admirer, and openly so- 
liciteil her favour. Major Danby was the 
son of a Baronet of good fortune, and great¬ 
er interest; uhieh lead procured his son 
his present rank in the army; the latter 
was a young man of good abilities, and a 
fine person ; liis warm admiration of Helen, 
had been manil'ested from her first a])j)ear- 
ance in town; and as he was a great fa- 
vouvito with Lady Llangville, he was 
their roiistant attendant in public. 

“ But \vc must not too dicided'v’ on- 
courage his attculions iiclcii,” said her 

Ty *' 
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Ladysliip, “ for though lie is a very useful 
escort, and certainly very pleasant, a more 
brilliant establi.shment may probably ofl’er; 
besides, one would not wish poor D.iuhy 
to have to fight Sir Horace Lascelles, if 
the jihilosopher should choose to fill in 
love with you, wl'.en he comes to Eni;!.ind : 
though, on rccoliectidn, I am afraid your 
great resemblance to me will be against 
you in that quarter.” 

11 den, thoagii she scarcely kuev w!iy, 
disliked jesting on ihis su- ject. Sl e had 
from childhood been taught to c;)ns .cicr Sir 
llor ace Luscelles, as ol'.i better ord r of be¬ 
ings, tliaii the generality of the world ; but 
the idea of an Uuion with hci>e;f ii.al never 
occ-irrod to her, til! it was sug;'ested by La¬ 
dy Liiiueyv'dlc. 'Fo say that she felt .'urio- 
sivV to l>e:ioid him would ill indeed des¬ 
cribe the sentiment winch idled her mind 
wuu a desire the mo;-l iuleiise, to see him 
whom her i'ailnr iiad declared to be, he 
believed, an exception to all the young 
men of tUe present age, She remembered 
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him as a beautiful, sweet tempered boy, 
but memory failed now to clebnuito accur¬ 
ately, features, which s!ie was still well 
assured, would be recognized as soon 
as belield; and though on any other 
subject, she suliercd tlie exuberant vivaci¬ 
ty of Ellina, to have full scope; on this, 
she always felt peculiarly tenacious, and 
gravely requtste^i tiiat she would not again 
recur to it. 

As to Major D inby, with the candour and 
good sense which distinguished her 
general deportment, she unifi/rinly dis¬ 
couraged any partii’ular attenrions, but to 
him as to every other person, her conduct 
evinced a mind and temper, superior to the 
frivolous indulgence of self gratification ogr 
idle vanity. 
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CITAP. V. 

A very short time suffice*:] to discover 
fully to Lady Llangvillc, the striking su¬ 
periority of Helen to the common heiti of 
faslnonablc young ladies; yet with all the 
prudence ami propriety of Mis. Oruishy 
herselfj in her manners and conduct, 
not even Ellina could enjoy with 
more spirit, and vivacity the various 
scenes of public amnsement to which she 
was introduced, than did Ijer hilhcrto se¬ 
cluded sister. Novelty gave a zest to all 
she saw and heard ; she loved dancing and 
music, and not being anxious to exhibit 
her own person or aeeoinplishmeuts, she 
partook of tiiein with pleasure, undemin- 
isbed by those potty jealousies or anxieties 
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known to those who pant for fashionable 
fame. 

At tlie theatre she was ail eye anti ear, 
for, great as had been tl e tnjoyin; nt she 
laid experieiieed in reading the \vorl;s of 
our immortal Hard, many as were the 
hours they had hcg’niled, she faiieied sijc 
ba<l never understood liiem before, never 
cavu;eiv<‘d the deliglu tiw eoukl 

iiKp.n'f: run-wlien Ludv I.lm^.Vil'e railli- 
c'd iitr on her c'udtislve ‘!<‘votioii to the 
sta**'*-, had it any other efTCt, lluiu i^adirg 
her If) w'^mder that jreopie, (as she rmw 
understood vvi -" the case) slionM go ro tlic 
theutvc r e.iiy other purpose than to hear 
and einov the j<lay. Kveu io 1: ■ ru. iuse- 
jn Sits, ilelen was reasonaide ai i’ /'!(•', :i- 
ous. nor was she less so, in tjie r’.diija ])i-o- 
jiensity of her disposition, real beutvo-' 
lence. 

In one of thoHi arly walks, which she 
mafic a pr.iciice of t. U.ng for exercise, 
Jong before the li(»urs of fasliion sufl’ered 
Us votaries to venture abroad, she crossed 
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St, James’s Park, to come out by Spring 
Gaitli'iis, Wi.eii' she j)i’oniisc(l to iiuiiilge 
little i.Iovton wiih sosne buns. As she 
walked ieisui'cly on, viewing with the eye 
ot‘ obsji vation, every object that met her 
view, :rcd hokiiiig Emily tmd her broihtr 
by the hand, v\hi!e kai ;,vtrso and baby fok 
owed, attended by llie roetman; Helen 
notici d un one of’ the h-eiiehes, a very 
young eiiueiated icuiale : she bamcJ htT 
hea l on tiic arm of djo .aid, ‘*;nl one sick¬ 
ly looking iiavid witisout it glove, rested 
on the tattered reuuiluH el' v. •' at hi d once 
been a black silk dress but l.er ep'jcar- 
ance betokened a melancholly union of ili- 
iiess and poverty. 

Just as they readied the seat on which 
slie rather reclined titan sat, Helen ob¬ 
served that the heaci of the stranger dropj 
jH’d from Iter arm, and fell back ; and that 
the attenuated liaad seemed to fall moti¬ 
onless by her side. Struck by the Sigiit, 
she sprang towards her followed by the 
children and servants, and found she was 
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indeed insensible. Every passer-by slop- 
pc<.l, and a crowd began to assemble. The 
vinaigrette of Helen, soon recalled the 
senses of the young stranger, l)ut she look¬ 
ed pale and bewildered, and seemed too 
weak to move without assistance. 

Among the throng, that gathered, and 
by whom Helen and her little party were 
now surrounded, there appeared two or 
three females, whose dress and manners 
too jdainly declared a state of human de¬ 
gradation that made her shuduer; but how 
much more, wlien they addressed the in¬ 
valid familiarly, calling her by name, and 
appearing to ridicule and insult her. The 
nurse, on discovering what she thought a 
mistake, from Miss De Courcy’s igno¬ 
rance of town, tried to explain it to her. 
.The by-standers shrugged u]) their shoul¬ 
ders ; and those who had only stopped to 
insult and deride the sick stranger, had 
walked on ; but Helen had, in a moment, 
seen the real situation of the poor creature, 
who seemed to her hovering between life 
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and dcatli; and the instant she appeared 
able to speak, she addressed her. 

“ Shall the servant call you a coach?” 
she said; “ you appear very unable to 
walk.” 

“ A coach! Ohj no; I must walk,” 
said the stranger. 

Immediately conceiving that inability to 
defray the expense was her objection, she 
said— 

“ Yes, you must have a coach. IMy 
servant shall call it, and attend you home.” 
And, calling to Thomas, she gave her or¬ 
ders, saw the poor young woman under 
his protection, and then proceeded, with 
the children and nurse, on their way home. 
The latter no sooner saw that they were 
clear from the crowd, thaij she ventured to 
remonstrate, and to assure Miss De Cour- 
cy, that the person she had been so kind 
to, was certainly a bad woman, adding,-— 
I’m sure I hope that gentleman, who 
stood to the last looking at us so, did not 
take us for some of her acquaintance.” 
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“ I fear, iiuleeil,” said Helen, “ tliat 
yonr conjectures, as to the poor creature 
lirrsoit, are too jijst; but she is uiidouht- 
cvlly in, and apparently very poor. I caii- 
noi, tlicrvifore, be sorry for what I have 
tluiu;, pai licu'nriy as I have no intenriou 
to cirllrvatc an ae<p.taiui;.r.ce with her; 
and as to what any li’.ere stranger may 
imagine, Mrs. rurton, it is very indif¬ 
ferent to nie, \vl:cn my coHtcicrrce tellj 
me 4 tiill D; 

On !;er ie*.„rn Inmse, she summoned 
lier own -.vrisna'.!, -lie atUudant, vdio had 
lived W’tii licr i'V»inivar'y. Several I'ears 
her senior, she ]r,cn always a.’ous- 
tomed to consult l.er g'.’Ov! iiilton on all her 
little emergencies, and to her she now 
con dried her recent encounter in the park, 
and her desire, that, on the return of the 
footman, slie would Icar.n liie jroor young 
creature's direction, that she would visit 
her, inquire into her aelual situation, and 
ofler her any recjuisite assitance. All this 
Mrs. liiton readily promised to do, bless¬ 
ing her young lady’s benevolence. 
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And who knows, my good Eiton,” 
said Helen, but tliat we may, by atiord- 
ing her timely relief, enable i.er to pro¬ 
cure adviee tliut may be of service. 1 am 
sure she is «iying; her countenance has the 
consumptive hue of death; but, if she be 
guilty, should we not endeavour to secure 
time for j.'cmtence, and such small com¬ 
forts as a sick bed needs ? (*o then, dear 

Eit ui, be as secret as circumstances will 
all' ov, and hastiii bac.'k, that I m.ay decide 
on what I ought to do for her before the 
business of pleasure for the evening com¬ 
mences.” 

A message from her sister now required 
Helen’s attendance. She found Lady 
Llangvillc more than usually listless and 
languid, the combined edicts of her dissi¬ 
pated life. The Marchioness of Valcourt 
was with her, and thev desisted from a 
whispering conversation at her entrance. 

“ What is this I hear of your quixotism, 
my dear Helen?” said Lady Langville. 

La Tour has been making a long story 
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of your adventures in the park, whieh she 
has heard from Burton. I fear you have 
made yourself rather conspicuous in this 
affair; and, after all, you have probably 
been imposed upon.” 

“ Are illness and poverty so easily 
feigned ?” said Helen. “ But, admitting 
it is as you conjecture, an imposition, it is 
surely better that I should suffer the effects 
of credulity, than that real distress should 
go unrelieved.” 

“ Well, my dear, answered her lady¬ 
ship, “ you are certainly to do as you 
please; and, doubtless, it would be an 
herculean labour to eradicate the many 
Ornuhy opinions you have imbibed. Be¬ 
sides, your quixotism becomes you so well, 
that when I wish you to appear to advan¬ 
tage, I will certainly find out some of the 
poor objects that abound in this town, to 
affect your feelings, and make you look 
just as animated and interesting as you now 
do. What a fine bloom she has, Cecilia! 
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Did you ever see an}/ thing so exquisite ?” 

“ Yes, indeetl,” said the Maichioness. 

It is beauty tnily blent, 

\Vh<);a' rod atid whi.e, naiiire’s own sweet 
And funninvj hand laid on,” 

Aye, there’s the rub,” said her lady¬ 
ship. ‘‘ Now iny red and white is laid on 
by a hand as cuunirig as tliat of nature 
herself, thoegh not quite so durable ; for 
La Tour will yield to no one in the prac¬ 
tice of art of any kind ; but then, see hovr 
I look in a morning! Oh, it is dreadful! 
A life of pleasure is, after all, a life of 
slavery; [ had liK;. to h.ve said, of misery; 
but it is not quite cotoe to that yet.” 

“ Nor never will, 5 trust, my dear sis¬ 
ter,” said Helen. “ You will visit Llang- 
villo Abbey ; Sir Morton says he will have 
it repaired; you will take the children 
there; you will see my father again, and 
the pure air of your native mountains will 
restore health to your frame, peace to your 
mind, and the bloom to your cheeks.” 
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“ Yes, my dear, all tins is very pretty,” 
said Lady Llangville, “ and 1 know I per- 
tbnn Lady Toivnly very well, and that 
you enact Ladi/ Grace to j)crlection, and 
give your lectures very prettily. It all 
does well enougii in a play, but, in real 
life, it is quite a diilereiit thing. I have 
plunged into the si ream of j)leasHrc, and a 
desj'cratc effort alone can extricate me.— 
1 cannot sunnr.cn resolution to make it 
yet; I must struggle a little longer, ere I 
make iny courtesy to the great world, and 
retire to Llangville and domestic privacy.” 

“ Oh, for heaven’s sake, forbear I” ex- 
elaimc<1 the JMarchionoss. “ If you come 
to domestic privacy, I must be off in ear¬ 
nest. My dear Miss de Courey, do you 
know, that you have int oduecd subjects, 
that have certainly never been thought of, 
in this family, till your entrance into it? 
If you remain here, we shall doubtless all 
grow as wise and as grave as you are ; but 
come, let us dismiss all these dkmaUlies, 
and pray prepare to be very brilliant to- 
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night; for I shall take you, untlcr my 
especial protection, to Lady Emma' Mar- 
tindahi’s party, after peeping in at the 
opera.” 

“ Excuse me—not to-night,” said He¬ 
len. “ I have promised Mrs. Alstonc to 
accompany her to a ball at the house of a 
lady, whom 1 met the other evening.” 

“ Oh, you will be quite time enough 
/for Lady Emma’s at one o’clock,” saidLady 
Llangville. 

“ Pardon me,” said Helen, laughing; 
“ I shall be very unfit for any party at 
that time ; and to more than one, on the 
same evening, my inclination will seldom 
lead me.” 

“ Well, then, liiy dear, you must pur¬ 
sue your own way,” said the Maixdiioness, 
“ and Mrs. Luxmorc must triumph, which 
she is in a fair way of doing; for Lady 
Isabella, I hear, has actually received pro¬ 
posals from Lord Ornton, only, I am con¬ 
vinced, because you were not in thcworld 
to eclipse her.” • 
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“ And is Lord Ornton such a nonpareil 
then,” said Helen, “ as to be regretted ?” 

“ He is remarkable for nothing but a 
sort of quiet stupidity,” said Lady Llang- 
ville; but then, he has a noble fortune, 
and is of an ancient family and title; in 
short, it is the brilliancy of the thing that 
one is led to regret, for he is unquestion¬ 
ably one of the best matches in London.” 

“ But my dear sister,” said Helen, “ is 
there such a necessity for my making any 
match ? I assure you, I came to town to 
visit you, and not in search of a hus¬ 
band.” 

“ Oh doubtless,” said Lady Llangville ; 
“ but if you should happen to stumble upon 
a good one in your way ; and by a good 
one, I mean rank, fortune, and fashion 
united, I presume you could not reject 
him.” 

“ Certainly not if he were a man to 
whom I could feel attached, and who I 
can be assured possesses those qualities 
which are calculated to render the mar- 
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tlage state happy; but without these es¬ 
sentials, believe me, the rank of a prince, 
the wealth of the whole world, and the 
fashion of all the Lord Orntons in it^ 
would not avail.” 

“ And pray,*” said the Marchioness, 
“ if it be not an impertinent question, 
what are the qualities you think so essen¬ 
tial to that end ? I am quite anxious to 
know,” 

“ They may all be included in a few 
words,” she answered, “ a good under¬ 
standing, a good heart, a good temper, a 
well informed mind, and lastly, he must 
have a proper sense of religion.” 

The Marchioness bit her lip, as if in 
ridicule, and Lady Llangville said— 

“ Take my advice, Helen, and wait 
till HoraceLascelles returns; he is the only 
man in the world to suit you, for I assure 
you, he is the only one I ever knew, who 
promised fair for possessing all the requi¬ 
sites you mention : he was far too perfect 
for me even then, young as he was, so I 
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kindly set him at liberty, for which I 
have no doubt he is long before this time 
very much obliged to me.” 

Helen was impatient to fly fi-om this 
subject, and soon contrived to get libe¬ 
rated. 

Elton had been on her charitable mis¬ 
sion, and had witnessed a scene of real 
poverty and distress; the unfortunate ob¬ 
ject of her visit was, she said, no doubt, 
iji a lingering consumption, to which a 
life of vice and misery had conducted 
she appeared, however, Elton added, 
trulj'^ penitent; and in answer to Heleus 
inquiry of what she could do to serve her 
most essentially, had said, that all she 
wislicd was once more to see a mother 
slie had early deserted, and to whom she 
would have ere now returned, had she 
possessed the means. 

With the judicious assistance of Elton, 
all was ai ranged to the coiiifort ol'tho poor 
unfortunate. Helen herself wrote to the 
mother, who was in an humbio line of life, 
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flcfrayccl all necessary expenses, and had 
the comfort of restoring to the unhappy 
parent her erring child.—She saw them, 
and, uninfluenced by Lady Llangvillc’s ri¬ 
dicule, concluded the whole to the satisfac¬ 
tion of her own mind, and as she believed 
unknown to all, but those immediately 
concerned; bat tiicrc she was mistaken; 
the gentleman, vviiom Burton had remark¬ 
ed in the morning when they first met the 
young woman in the park, had observed 
the whole transaction, had visited the 
house which contained the poor invalid, 
and had traced to its source, the assistance 

received bv the hand of Elton. 

«/ 

Happy in the sn eet consciousness of be¬ 
nevolence, and in reflecting that her time in 
London, was not wholly sjicnt in vain arid 
frivolous pursuits; Helen attended Mrs. Al-’ 
stone to her engagement at night, in health 
and spirits uudiminished. Major Dauby, 
who was by marriage related to Mrs. Al- 
stone, was of the party. Helen as usual, 
was gay and animated, and the party was 
L 3 
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as delightful as such parties generally 
are. The charm of novelty was not yet 
dissolved, and gave a zest to the enjoy¬ 
ment ; she was never tired of looking and 
listening, and she danced with a gaiety so 
enchanting, spirits so exhilarated, that she 
was the wonder and admiration of the be¬ 
holders. 

The fascinated Danby was her partner; 
he gazed at her till he thought her beauty 
more than mortal, and he listened to the 
sallies of her vivacity with looks that be¬ 
trayed all he felt. In the pauses of the 
dance, Helen had more than once remark¬ 
ed a gentleman, who seemed intently to 
observe her. His person was elegant, and 
his countenance pale and interesting : after 
having several times noticed his singular 
attention, she saw him turn to another 
gentleman, and speak as if making some 
inquiry ; it obviously related to her, for 
both looked full at her; but the hand¬ 
some stranger immediately afterwards dis¬ 
appeared. She saw him no more till sup- 
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per, when in the crowd who assembled 
round the supper tables^ she again dis¬ 
cerned him. 

The attentive Danby was exerting all 
his interest, to secure her a good place, 
and himself one as near her as possible, 
and this ho fancied he had accomplishe;.!, 
and Helen had already tiiken possession of 
tier’s, when that, Hanby had apjiropriated 
to his own use, was unceremoniously seiz-; 
ed by the stranger, and Danby was oblig¬ 
ed to content himself with being stationed 
behind her chair; for, as she, in the 
whole assembly, was the only object that 
interested him, he would not seek accom¬ 
modation at a distance from her. 

Helen at first found herself by no 
means agreeably situated; she was sur¬ 
rounded by strangers, and her nearest 
neighbour, far from offering her any little 
attention, seemed not to know that she 
was in his vicinity ; he addressed himself 
only to a gentleman on the other side of' 
him on public topics: but, however little 
)U4 
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iiiolincd to be pleased with him for his to¬ 
tal want of galkiatry, she could not avoid 
noticing th<! pecuiiarly sweet tone of his 
voice, the fluency of his language, and 
the general knowledge which liis remarks 
betrayed. She saw, too, that, whenever 
ki' spake, he was universally listened to, 
and that a gronjic soon gathered round that 
part of tli; table, evideully attracted by his 
cOiiversaiion. 

The renewal of dancing after supper, 
obliged her to quit his vicinity, and re¬ 
turn to t!ic ball room, which she did not 
again leave till the comj)any separated; 
but long ere that time the pale stranger 
liad disappeared. Dauby did not know 
him, and Helen, in vain, tried to learn 
his name. 

She reached home long before Lady 
Llangville ; Sir Morton was alone in the 
library, andj Helen looked in, merely to 
say good night, in he>r way to her cham¬ 
ber ; but the unusually serious expression 
of his countenance, induced licr to enter; 
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he was leaning his head on his hand, and 
seemed in deep thought. Siic ventured 
to ask if he were well? he sighed deeply, 
and answered.— 

“ In body perfectly so.” 

“ Surely, then,’’ said Helen, “ some¬ 
thing has liappened.” 

“ Do not ask me Helen,” said he, “ lest 
you hear what, on such a heart as yours, 
must inflict pain such as I feel.” 

“ If 1 can be of any use,” said she, " I 
shall not shrink from whatever the corn- 
inunicat'.on mav iudiet on mvselF alon'e.” 

“ Kind, goo*i Helen?” lie exclaimed, “ I 
ought not to be so ssiSsh, a;i<l yet jK'rhaps 
your counsel, your advice.—But no— she 
is impenetrable.” 

it is my sister,” cric-d Helen, “ Oh 
let me, Sir Morton, know what new 
cause of uneasiness she has ghven, for well 
1 know her present mode of life you must 
disapprove,” 

It was a subject she had oft.-n wislied 
to enter on with him, in the hope tha’- 
h 5 
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she should urge him to some exertion, 
which might restrain Lady Llangville’s 
boundless love of pleasure. 

“ The cause is not new, Helen,” said he 
mournfully, “ it is only increased ; she is 
destroying her own health, totally neglect¬ 
ing her children, and ruining my limited 
fortune. Bills daily pour in upon me, 
which I have no means of discharging, and 
expostulation or reiii' nstrance are now ut¬ 
terly disregarded. 1 called in, two hours- 
since, at Lady Valcourt’s, and found her 
surrounded by a set of gamblers, playing 
with as much eagerness as those most ini¬ 
tiated : that Colonel Hanbury was her 
close attendant too; you have seen him, 
but you do not know, perhaps, that he 
is an unprincipled gambler, and notori¬ 
ous for his gallantry; yet she suffers his 
attentions, and allows him to think them 
acceptable.” 

“ Here at least,” said the greatly shock¬ 
ed Helen, “ I must think your anxiety 
has misled you. Ellina, 1 feel assured, is 
incapable of tcrI ill.” 
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** But she is not incapable of levity that 
degrades her in the eye of the world,” 
said Sir Morton, “ and how easy is the 
gradation. Retire now, my dear Helen, 
and we will consider what must be done 
to save my fortune, my peace, my honour, 
from the wreck, with which all are threat¬ 
ened by her imprudence.” 

Helen could not leave him till she saw 
him more composed. She had observed, 
and fleeply deplored, the thoughtless gaiety 
with which her sister treated (’olonel Han- 
bury, a man, whom from the first time she 
beheld him, she had utterly disliked; his 
manners were bold and assuming, and be 
was on far too good terms with himself, 
to be admired by her; but she had ima¬ 
gined the devotion he shewed to her sis¬ 
ter, was nierely authorised by fashion, 
and not by any decided encouragement 
on Ellina’s part: site resolved, however, 
to take an early opportunity for a serious 
remonstrance, and with a heavier heart : 
than she bad felt, since she left De Courcy 
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Abbey, she went to her chamber.—Slie 
had undressed, and was just retiring, 
when her sister’s voice, at her door, re¬ 
questing admittance, reached her car. 

“ Though lialt' dead witli fatigue,” said 
her Ladyship, “ i could not go to bed till 
I had told you the news. Horace Las- 
celles is returned, but he has not yet ap¬ 
peared in public, he is scclmling himself 
in his magnificent mansion with a little 
Italian 'protegee and an old governante:— 
but Heaven’s, child! what is the matter ? 
you look pale, and in tears, Helen ! what 
is all this ? 

“ 1 am tired,” said Helen, tired of 
the g ly world I believe.” 

“ You tired,” said Lady Llangville, 

you who yet are a novice ; what then 
must 1 be ?” 

“ Ah, would you w’cre tired too,” said 
Helen. 

“ And so I am, miserably,” said Lady 
Llargville, with a deep drawn sign, “ I 
have behaved very ill to night, Helen, 
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and I am afraid even sleep will not relieve 
me, for I shall awake with the conscious¬ 
ness of owing that wretch lianbury more 
than 1 can pay.” 

“ God forbid!” exclaimed Helen invo¬ 
luntarily. 

“ It is too true,” said her Ladyship. “ I 
have lost an hundred guini'as, arid 1 have 
not fifty in the w’orlti, and reahy I do 
not know that I dare apply to Sir Morton 
again so soon, for he has looketl uoifuily 
grave lately, whenever I have asked him 
for a su-jply.” 

“ Only promise him tli 't ymu will never 
again require more for tiuf saoie purpose,” 
said Helen, “ and steadily udlieiv to t!a\t 
promise, and I will insure that it shall Lc 
granted readily.” 

Lady Lhingviile paused, and Helen, late 
as was the hour, procivded in her inlvu 1- 
ed expostidation. Wnli teufhruess and 
delicacy, she set before lier the r.'i . ais 
consequenciis, that awa t;.d a ptrsever-mce 
in iier present pursuiis; she applied to her 
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best feelings, as a wife, and a mother: 
she conjured her by all her hopes of hap¬ 
piness to reflect seriously on the subject. 

Lady Llangville listened with the most 
profound attention, and when she had 
finished, thanked her with an affectionate 
embrace, saying as she bid her good night, 

“ You are almost too good for the world 
you live in, my sweet Helen, and if you 
have banished sleep from my pillow, you 
have at least given me a substitute in re¬ 
flection.” 
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CHAP. VI. 


FROM Helen and her affairs we must 
now adjourn to the breakfast table of Sir 
Horace Lascelles. In an apartment of a 
superb mansion in Portman Square, in 
the furnishing and ornamenting of which, 
it should seem, that art and genius had 
exhausted their treasures, reclining on a 
sofa, before which the tea equipage was 
placed, with the newspapers and })aniph- 
lets of the day scattered around him, we 
find the favourite adopted son of Sir Eve- 
rard dc Courcy. Near him, and busily 
engaged in making tea, pouring out coffee, 
&,c. sat a middle aged female, plainly ha¬ 
bited, but of genteel appearance; and op¬ 
posite them, practising dificrent steps. 
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with a pah- of Spi’.ni.'h castanets in her 
hauds, ami a countenance all aniniation, 
skipped a youthful Hebe ,on whose light fi¬ 
gure, as it moved to the tones of her own 
voice, the eye of feir Horace was often 
fiued. 

Tliough parsed childhood, her form 
and counlenance had an appearance so ju¬ 
venile, that it was dilheiilt to guess her ex¬ 
act age: the most di z/ding beauty nan k- 
ed every feature: her (. inpleetion was ilc- 
liculc in the extreme, and her motions 
were grace itself. 

Siieh was the c of Sir Horace 

Lascelles. Under the care of a lady <ie- 
noiniiutled her materna! aunt, slse had ac- 
com; anied him to Koglaod foin Italy, 
her native coniitry—so said report. 

The conjectures, suriuises, ami iusirna- 
tions, which it kimliy adru d, it w; tc vain 
to rejicj't. nJany ivacheil tiu; e,ir of Sir 
Horace, and I;.' desjused them all. i\ i-- 
haps so lie ol ill s,- Miggestions occurred 
to him us he wu^dicd the light movcuicuts 
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of his little volatile ward. He sighed— 

“ (io to your own apartment, Floreaza,” 
said the elder lady, “ you fatigue the 
Ciiovalior with your unccasiiig playfulness; 
ai.d pray contine your castanets to your 
dressing room in future.” 

“ No eonrm.oinent in England,” said 
Flcrenza, “ IJnpjiy laud ot frcrdiom! Sir 
Horace always said, tliat even ./ should be 
at liberty here; I, wlio for Hi'cen years 
liave fiuttored my wings, and peeped 
through the gilded avires of my cage, and 
longed to change situations with the lark, 
as she soared to heaven.” 

“ You have quite spoiled her. Sir Ho¬ 
race,” said the aunt. 

“Spoiled me!'’ exclaimed Florenza, 
“ Oh, if to njake me gay, tliankful, and 
happv, be to s])oil mo—If to teach me to 
enjoy life, aiul to admire all I sec and hear, 
and to feel more, Oh, how much more 
than 1 can express! if this be to spoil me, 
then indeed Sir Horace lias it to answer 
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Go to your room, Florcnza,” said the 
Signora Martini, “ Sec, Sir Horace is really 
fatigued by your rattle.” 

But Sir Horace was not fatigued; some 
melancholy recollections were apt to recur 
in the presence of his Italian friends, and 
he was always much aftected by that art¬ 
less gratitude, which glowed in every look 
and word of the unsophisticated Florcaza. 

The Signora Martini, one of that good 
sort of well-meaning characters, who see 
no farther than the surface, took her niece 
with her from the breakfast-room; and Sir 
Horace was aroused from the attitude of 
meditation, in which they had left him, 
by the entrance of a friend of his juvenile 
days, one who had, with real pleasure, 
greeted his return to England. Sir Cle¬ 
ment Irby was lively, sensible, and well 
informed, and possessed sufficient of the 
young Baronet’s regard, to induce the lat¬ 
ter to see him enter without regret. A 
desultory conversation ensued. At length. 
Sir Clement enquired when he meant to 
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visit Sir Evcrard de Courcy ? Sir Horace 
looked annoyed. 

“ I really cannot decide; I do not 
know when I can leave town,” he an¬ 
swered in a voice of hesitation. Then 
pausing a moment— 

“ In short,” said he, my dear Cle¬ 
ment, I am much embarrassed on the sub¬ 
ject. You know that I have even an en- 
h usiastic veneration for Sir Everard, 
which, so far from being diminished, I 
think has increased by absence. You 
know,” he added, in a faultcring voice, 
“ that I once loved his daughter; you 
know all I have suflered.” 

“ I do certainly know all this,” said Sir 
Clement, gaily; “ but I also know, that 
it is past; that you are now a different be¬ 
ing; and, lastly, that you may, with per¬ 
fect safety, pay a visit to your old friend, 
Sir Everard de Courcy, without any chance 
of encountering his daughter, who resides 
with her husband wholly in town.” 

But Sir Everard has another daugh¬ 
ter,” said Sir Horace. 
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Well, but docs it necessarily follow, 
Ihiit yon should fail in love with her too ?” 
said Sir Ciement, laughing. 

“ (th, you quite mistake my nicauiug,” 
said ^ir lloruce. “ llcly on it, I shall 
never agam he Mihject to the neakness to 
which you aUade. l.ut Sir Everard re¬ 
gards me, I know, with even parental j>ar- 
tialitv; and i fear lest, in his anxiety for 
my happiness, he siaudd form plans to 
whicii I can never accede. No, the sister 
of Ellina dc Courcy can never find a wav to 
n)y lu art; but i wnuld not wish to disa])- 
point Sir Everard by direct opposition. I 
would, therefore, avoid seeing lier.” 

“ Then, my dear fellow, set otF for 
Wales immediately,” said Sir Clement; 
“ for Miss de Courcy is in town now, on 
a visit to yonr old flame, her sister ; and 
you must be obliged to meet her, if y^ou 
go at all into the fashionable circles. I 
shall not tell x'ou any' thing of her ; it will 
be best that you should sec and judge for 
yourself.” 
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And Sir Horace di(i sec and jiul^e for 
hiiiiself. Blit not to auticip ite, we tmist 
again accompany the novice, Iielcu, to the 
scenes of pieasnre, which she pr ‘parotl for 
witii more satisfiction, as she tiionglit she 
saw tliat her remonstrance liad had some 
eflect on her too volatile sister. 

Extreme indecision of character, a want 
of coidklcnce in herself, and a pliability of 
temper, which gave tlie designing and 
the artful every advantage they could wish, 
had, without any bad prop' iisitlcs, com¬ 
bined to lead Lidy Llangvillc into perpe¬ 
tual errors. Furltuiately, the mail site had 
so precipitately married, though then 
young, and thoughtless as herself, had a 
mind Formed for domestic comfort, and an 
excellent heart; but a neglected cdui ation 
had rendered him imprudent; and the ha¬ 
bits in which lie had been reared, by an 
arrogant, ostentatious Uitiier, liad cuared 
him to a life of pleasure and expense. 
Added years, how'ever, gave gresuv’r stabi¬ 
lity to his character, and an iiica’easing 
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family warned him of the ruin that must 
ensue from the life of dissipation pursued 
by his lady. The first ebullition of passion 
had subsided, and his eyes were now open to 
the faults in her conduct. Still was he 
fondly attached to her; yet so upright was 
he in principle, that often had a pang of re¬ 
morse embittered his happiness, when he 
thought of Sir Horace Lascelles, and heard 
the effects which his elopement with El¬ 
lina had produced, on the peace of a man 
so highly estimated by all who had known 
him. 

A long and serious remonstrance with 
Lady Llangville, on the morning succeed¬ 
ing Iren’s expostulation, (in which he 
informed her of the diminution his fortune 
had sustained from her extravagance,) had 
alarmed her ladyship, and depressed her to 
tears, when Helen, unsuspecting in what 
state she should find her sister, entered the 
room. She would immediately have re¬ 
treated, but Sir Morton called her back. 

“ From you, Helen,” said he, wc can 
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have no secrets, for you know my uneasi¬ 
ness and its sourceand he repeated great 
part of what he had just urged to Lady 
Llangvillc. 

In the countenance of her sister, Helen 
saw the misery she felt, at the recollection 
of the added debt she had incurred the 
preceding evening, and her dread of dis¬ 
closing it; but, assured of Sir Morton’s 
goodness of heart and affection, she deter¬ 
mined at once to urge her to perfect can¬ 
dour with him ; and while Ellina, agitated 
and trembling, hid her tearful eyes on the 
arm of the sofa, she kindly took her hand, 
saying— 

“ Be not intimidated, my dea^ sister; 
Sir Morton is too good, too kind, ’to feel 
displeasure longer than the cause exists. 
Be at once nobly candid; suffer him to 
know all; and, believe me, your mind 
will be relieved from its present oppression. 
Once convinced of error, never again, I 
feel assured, shall we have reason to la¬ 
ment it in your conduct.” 
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Oh, what more is there for me to 
know ?” said the half frantic Sir Morton.—^ 
“ Tell me at once, Ellina ; that if it be 
aught that can still farther harrass and dis¬ 
tress me, 1 may decide on my future mea¬ 
sures.” 

Helen was almost glad to perceive, that 
his fear exceeded the reality; and, sup- 
' ported by her sister, a candid confession, 
in some d< gree, relieved the horrid appre¬ 
hensions which Helen’s words had raised 
in the mind of the Baronet.” 

“ And now that Sir Morton knows all 
that we have to acknowledge,” said Helen, 
“ sulicr mo to lend jriy aid towards extri¬ 
cating you from this embarrassment. My 
father’s allowandfc is so liberal, and he 
leaves me so few wants, that I can, with¬ 
out inconvenience, adjust your debt with 
Colonel Haubury, your last debt I trust 
to him, or any ether person on the same 
account.” 

“ (ioncrous, amiable Helen 1” said Sir 
Morton, “ But not for us shall you suffer 
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such deprivation ; a few days will, I hope, 
enable me to discharge it myself.” 

“ But no time should be lost,” said He¬ 
len ; “ it would indeed be better to settle 
this business immediately.” 

Sir Morton threw himself on the chair 
from which he had risen, and his own sus¬ 
picions of Colonel Hanbury recurring to 
his mind, with the necessity for totally 
discouraging his attentions, a deep sigh 
escaped him as he exclaimed— 

“ I believe indeed you are right, and 
shocked as I feel on all accounts, at thus 
involving you in our difficulties, I must, I 
believe, consent to owe to you the means 
of rescuing your sister’s fame from cen¬ 
sure.” 

The deeply humbled Ellina had not 
once iRiscd her head during this conver¬ 
sation : she sat the image of distress; but 
the warm embrace of Helen, with the in- 
treaty that she would revive to hope and 
to a consciousness of what was due to, her¬ 
self and family, she answered by a violent 
M 
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burst of tears ; and Hrlen, seeing in the 
softened countenance of Sir INIortoa signs 
of peace and reconciliation, glided from the 
room, and with the firmness and despatch 
natural to her, wrote a short billet to Colo¬ 
nel Hanbury, enclosing the amount of La¬ 
dy Llangville’s debts. No ostentatious 
wish to display the contrast her own con¬ 
duct formed to that of her sister’s, had ac¬ 
tuated Helen in this affair; her whole aim 
was to reclaim Ellina, and to restore hap¬ 
piness to her and Sir Morton: .she forbore 
therefore all officious condolences or con¬ 
gratulations, and prepared for a party in 
the evening at the house of Lord Court- 
land, to which she had been sometime 
engaged, as if nothing had occurred. 

Sir Morton she knew would be at home, 
and when she heard Lady Llangville de¬ 
clare her intention of not going out, she 
rejoiced in the hope that a quiet tete a 
tete would confirm all her good resolu¬ 
tions. 

Lady Valcourt called for Helen at the 
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appointed time, and with a mind relieved 
from great anxiety by the happy conclu¬ 
sion of the incidents of the morning, she 
attended her to Lord Courtland’s. A bril¬ 
liant assemblage of the beau monde was 
present: the dancing began, and Helen 
was led to the top of the set by Lord 
Mortlake, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Courtland, when, just at the moment she 
was beginning the dance, a buzz met her 
ear, and all eyes seemed directed to one 
person, who was entering the room ; but 
till she bad reached the bottom, and Was 
disengaged, she had not leisure to observe 
this object of general attention. 

Lord Mortlake had left her to greet the 
new comer, and directing her eyes towards 
this highly-distinguished personage, she 
was astonished at recognizing the counte¬ 
nance, which had excited so much atten¬ 
tion from her the preceding evening. It 
was certainly the pale interesting stranger 
she beheld, but he was metamorphosed, as 
if by the hand of an enchanter, into the 
M 2 
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lively, elegant man of fashion. His mourn¬ 
ing dross was discarded; he was gaily ha¬ 
bited, and though still pale, his eyes were 
all animation, and his whole countenance 
expressive and intelligent. 

Gay, and generally attentive, his man¬ 
ners and appearance were more fascinating 
than those of any person Helen had ever 
before seen: his wit and vivacity acted like 
electricity on the party, all seemed inspired 
by his presence, and all flocked to the spot 
where, surrounded by every one who could 
crowd to hear him, he stood the wonder 
and admiration of the company. 

Helen happened to be so near, that she 
lost not a word; the voice which had be¬ 
fore charmed her by its sweetness, again 
met her ear; the language was worthy the 
tone in which it was uttered. Fluent, rich 
and elegant, yet void of all studied phrases, 
it was evidently that of a mind amply 
stored with natural and acquired resour¬ 
ces. She was charmed, she could have 
listened for ever, and so absorbed was she 
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by attention, that she forgot every thing 
around her, save the object who had thus 
wonderfully fascinated her senses and ima¬ 
gination. 

If she had been surprised and delighted 
by the eloquence and knowledge displayed 
by th(^ elegant stranger, how much greater 
was her aniazcinent, when Major Danby, 
accosting her, enquired if she too had been 
one of the gazers at this new meteor ? She 
answered in the affirmative, adding— 

“ Blit I have not heard what is the 
name of this phenomenon yet.” 

“ Is it possible,” he replied, “ that you 
have not heard the very walls re-echo the 
name of Sir Horace Lascclles ?” 

Helen was petrified; unknowing and 
unknown, she had then been an object of 
scrutiny, of neglect, to this beloved, adop¬ 
ted child of her father. She had seen him, 
who, from her earliest dawn of recollec¬ 
tion, had been an object of interest greater 
than she had ever felt for any human be¬ 
ing, unconscious that he was more than a 
M 3 
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stranger. Intuitively slie had listened with 
wonder and delight to that fine Sow of lan¬ 
guage, which in his letters to lier father 
liad so often eharnicd her, nor knew that 
it was the same mind which had dictated 
both. 

I’hc sudden change of her countenance, 
the electrical start she gave as his name 
reached her ear, astonished Dauby. 

“ Why are you surprised ?” said he. 

“ Sir Horace Lascclles!” she repeated ; 
“ niy father’s dearest friend 1"’ 

“ Indeed !” said Danby, “ and he docs 
not know you ?” 

“ No,” replied Helen, ror would I 
wish him to recognise me now. I have 
not seen him since I w’as a child, and the 
sight of me would jierhaps cause him more 
pain than pleasure.” 

“ Impossible, under any circumstances,’ 
said the fervent Danby. Helen would not 
wait to he.ar what she feared would fol¬ 
low, but hastily sought lier party, and was 
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glad to return home, to meditate on Sir 
Horace Lascelles, and his unexjjected ap¬ 
pearance. 
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CHAP. VII. 


AMONGST the occasional visitors iu 
Portland Place, was the Honourable Mrs. 
Darlington, an elderly maiden lady of good 
fortune and refined manners. She was a 
great favourite with Sir Morton, but Lady 
Llangville seemed to pay her little atten¬ 
tion, and whenever she heard her com¬ 
mended, only said, “ she was a prim old 
maid, and much too precise to please 
her.” 

Helen thought differently ; from the lit¬ 
tle she had seen of her, she judged, that 
though of the old school in manners, she 
was liberal and well-informed, of good un¬ 
derstanding, though rather formal in her 
deportment; but Lady Llaugville’s conduct 
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was so different, that it was impossible they 
should assimilate. 

To Helen, Mrs. Darlington was distantly 
polite; she had been on terms of friend¬ 
ship with Sir Evcrard and his lady in early 
life, and for their sakes noticed and visited 
their daughter, though it was evident that 
she strongly disapproved the fashionable 
follies of Lady Llangville, and had expect¬ 
ed in Helen to behold her counterpart. 
Thus prejudiced, she first met her, and to 
the open, candid Helen, it was matter of 
surprise that this lady should view her with 
scrutinising eyes, and an aspect forbid¬ 
ding, rather than conciliatory ; but as she 
was unconscious of any reason for fear, she 
felt no annoyance from the watchful looks 
and severity of countenance assumed by 
Mrs. Darlington, when she casually ad¬ 
dressed her. 

Though Lady Llangville had for the 
time been considerably affected by the 
late incident, and though every day her 
attachment to Helen seemed to increase, 
M 5 
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she was not at once to be so easily weaned 
from those rooted habits of dissipation, in 
whicli she had so long indulged. She 
however no longer encouraged the atten¬ 
tions of Colonel flanbury, who, astonished 
at Helen’s note and the hasty discharge of 
his debt, relVaiued fre^m that marked no¬ 
tice which he ]K'irci\ed was, from some 
sudden change in the sentiments and man¬ 
ners of her Ladyship, not so acceptable as 
formerly : whether his designs were wholly 
frustrated, or only suspended, time will 
discover. 

The return of Sir Horace Lascclles was 
now a })<)pular subject of conversation, and 
his s]..!tiu!id talents and highly polished 
ntannc'rs were general themes of admira¬ 
tion ; it was a topic seldom discussed in 
piesencc of the Llangville family, except 
in whispers. 

Lady Llangville was celebratiid for her 
inoriiing nnitics ; they generilly consisted 
of the lashionable loungers of both sexes, 
whooC time, ur.i^ceupied Ltlt by pleasure, 
was at the service of all those w ho, like 
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themselves, were the votaries of fashion 
and idleness. 

Tlie circle was one day enlivened by 
Lady Kmincline Montrose, a gay young 
widow-, related to Lady Llangvillc, the 
daughter-in law of Mrs. Murray, sister 
to S.r Everard, who, after Lady Llang- 
ville’s cl ipeinent, had Accepted the propo¬ 
sals of an almost superannuated Earl; his 
oiiiy child had then just made an irnpru- 
dj «it marriage with an oiheer, whose early 
death left lier a widow at five and twenty, 
with a large fortune independent of her 
father. Family connection made her a 
visitor at Sir Morton Llangvillc’s, though 
she was an intimate fnend of Mrs. Lux- 
nioni; she was, indeed, the intiin.ite 
friend of ail the gay world. With talents 
Tadier brilliant tlian substantial. Lady 
Emmeline aiiiiod at originality of charac¬ 
ter, and [‘rolessed a tletcrminalion to act 
as she pleased, in d- fi.iiiec of the strictures 
ol the world. Lively, handsome, and wdt- 
ty, her company was universaliy courted ; 
she was just returned to lovvn from Batii, 
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and now came in consequence of Lady 
Llangvillc and Helen having left their 
cards at her door, purposely, she said, to 
see lier beautiful cousin, of whom all the 
world was talking— 

“ I must positively run away with her 
for a week or two, very soon,” said she, to 
Lady Llangvillc, “ so make up your mind 
Ellina, to resign her to me when I go to 
Clermont, where I intend to take a for¬ 
midable party.” 

To Helen’s surprise, Lady Llangvillc 
readily acquiesced, and after the depar¬ 
ture of their visitors, told Helen, it was 
her wish that she should accept Lady 
Emmeline’s invitation. 

“She is the daughter-in-law of our 
nearest relation,” said her Ladyship, “ be¬ 
sides being one of those whose counte¬ 
nance in the world is of great advantage. 
1 fancy too, Mrs. Luxmore and her jtro- 
tege'es will be of the party, and 1 should 
really wish, you very much to brave the 
comparison.’* 

Helen smiled— 
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“ I must inevitably sulFer by the com¬ 
petition, my dear sister,” said she, “ how 
can such a rustic as I am, enter the lists 
with these fashionable belles t No, believe 
me, 1 shall quietly resign the contest, and 
leave them to conquer all the Lord Orn- 
ton’s in London, unmolested by any en¬ 
deavours of mine to outshine them.” 

“We shall see,” said Lady Llangville, 
at all events, I would have you accept the 
invitation. It will only be for a short time, 
and my father, I am sure, will wish you 
to cultivate an intimacy with my aunt’s fa¬ 
mily.” 

“ Lady Llangwille had more than one 
motive, wliich she forbore to name, for 
urging Helen to this excursion; one was, 
that she knew Sir Horace Lascelles was 
on terms of friendly intercourse with La¬ 
dy Emmeline, and she wished to give 
him an opportunity of seeing Helen, un¬ 
embarrassed by her owapresence. Though 
she had preferred Sir Morton, she was far 
from being insensible to the real merit of 
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Sir Horn do.; slie thoiiglst, indeed, so high* 
ly of him, as to believe him one of the 
Very few worthy of Helen. 

In a large party, where Mrs. Luxmore 
and her waids ajjpearod with unusual 
brilliancy, Lady Llanjrville first beheld 
the liaronet; but she quitted it early for a 
rout at Lady Valoourt’s, (with whom He¬ 
len was sorry to perceive her intiniaey 
was renewed,) leaving her sister to return 
home with Lidy Emniclii e; the latter 
w'as acci..stcd by S r Lioraco, vthose eyes 
imuiodiately w'andered to her young coiu- 
pa; ion— 

“ Aly coiisin. Miss do Courcy,” said 
I/ic'y Kinm; iine. “ 1 believe, my dear 
lielen, tli-.'ugh an i.,ld ii iciid of your fami- 
Jy^ on reeolleeJing ages and dates. Sir 
Iforucc must be unknown to you.” 

The iidinnetbowv-d, but sp()kenot,and af¬ 
terwards adJre‘«se<i his conversation wholly 
to Lady Limru'lirio; though often his gaze 
seemed invciuntarilv to turn on Helen. 

s' 

At length, on Lady Euuneline rciniuuing 
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him of his promised engagement to her at 
Clermont he said— 

“ I shall certainly perform it, if it be 
only for a day, but precisely tliat period I 
had lixed for visiting Wales.” 

“ Oh, Wales may be visited at any 
time,” cried Lady luiiimeliiie. “ Its rocks, 
mountains, and fine scenery, arc all sta¬ 
tionary, and will await your arrival, if you 
defer it for an age; but such obj vis as 1 
shall select, are U(-t to be met every day. 
I intend that each star of magnitude, in the 
hemisjjlicre of fashion, sliaii grace my or¬ 
bit. i uceil not add, that the. Delai al c«ni- 
stcllatjons will form a part of the circle.” 

“ Be not so uninerciiul,” said Sir lio- 
race. “ C'unsi<itr, i am now no frozen 
la.glishman. My heart has been softened 
in sontliern clnnes, till it needs not such 
a liost of aliractious.” 

“ Apropos of attractions,” said she, 
« Wiieh <iO you iuloud to present your 
pretty Italian procr" e to the world? I 
am told she is beautiful as an angel; and 
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I understand all our young belles are in an 
agony of apprehension, lest you should 
blight all their hopes at once by bringing 
her forward.” 

Sir Horace smiled. “ Florenza,” said 
he, “ is too young to encounter a London 
world, and, as yet, too innocent to wish 
for other pleasures than those her nursery 
affords. She is just emancipated from the 
regions of a convent, of the strictest order; 
and to her, therefore, every thing beyond 
its walls is liberty.” 

" It is whispered,” said her ladyship, 
with an arch smde, “ that you have only 
released her from one religious tie, to im¬ 
pose another more permanent.” 

“ To whispers and whisperers,” an¬ 
swered Sir Horace, “ I am decidedly 
averse, and only answer by my actions. 
Lady Emmeline Montrose has never been 
classed among the tattlers of the day, and 
will not, thercff)rc, credit every idle mur¬ 
mur that may reach her ear. You shall 
see and know Florenza; her appearance 
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will interest you; her future fate time will 
disclose.” 

“ 1 am silenced on the subject at least,” 
she answered, laughing; “ and now, my 
dear Helen, suppose wc move towards the 
dancers, for Major Danby has been look¬ 
ing for you, this half-hour, in all direc¬ 
tions.” 

Helen complied, almost against her in¬ 
clination. Involuntarily her eye pursued 
Sir Horace. She saw him generally court¬ 
ed ; but he did not dance, nor did his at¬ 
tentions distinguish any lady in particular. 
Mrs. Luxmore actually attacked, and 
would fain have monopolized him; but 
even the attractions of Lady Gertrude 
seemed to fail, till she was solicited to 
play and sing. Then suddenly Sir Horace 
seemed spell-bound. It was evident that 
he was an enthusiast in music, and Lady 
Gertrude’s fine voice, and skill in the 
seience, seemed at once to charm and at¬ 
tract him. Helen knew her own powers 
to be at least equal, but she had irot been 
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accustomed to perform in public, and slie 
felt that she could never display them to 
equal advantage. From this time she often 
met Sir Horace. At the opera, in private 
partiesj at the theatre, he was every w'he^c 
to be seen; but, towards her, he main¬ 
tained the same distance and coldness as 
had marked their fii’st interview. On a 
sudden he disappeared, and she saw him 
no more, either at public places or in se¬ 
lect companies. 

At this period, as she w'as one morning 
taking her accustomed walk wiih the chil¬ 
dren, at the entrance of the park from 
Spring-garden, they found themselves sur¬ 
rounded by an immense mob, just collect¬ 
ed on the apprehension of a culprit, whom 
they were forcing along to justice. The 
children were alarmed, and Helen was de¬ 
liberating how to extricate them with the 
greatest expedition, when her arm was 
seized by a very fair beautiful girl, who 
seemed pursued by two men. I'he young 
stranger, first in French, then in Italian, 
implored her protection. 
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“ I have lost my way, I have lost my 
Iriend, and the servant,” she exclaimed, 

and I arn terrified to death.” 

Helen saw she was a foreigner, and her 
extreme youth and distress interested her. 

Pray,” said she, to the two men who 
were evidently enjoying and increasing 
the young person’s allright, “ have the 
humanity to desist from thus alarming 
her.” 

Then in French, she assured her, that 
her servant should seek her friends, or at¬ 
tend her home in a coach, and still hold¬ 
ing by her arm the trembling foreignei', 
accoinpanie,d her, as with her usual cour¬ 
age and coolness, Helen quietly retreated 
from the crowd and sought refuge with her 
protegde, the children and attendants, in 
the pastry-cook's shop. Here, while she 
persuaded the stranger to take a jellyi and 
gave the young ones some cakes, she sent 
the footman for a coach, and in tlie mean 
time explained to her new acquaintance 
her intention ; assuring her, that the 
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servant should attend her home, and see 
her in safety. 

In a manner the most artless, the young 
lady reiterated her thanks and gratitude. 
There was a peculiar naiccUe in her wliolo 
dejJortnient, wliich, with the striking 
beauty of her person, irresistibly excited 
the most forcible interest. 

She told Helen tliat her name was 
Roaelli, and that she had been a very 
short time arrived in England, from the 
Continent, where she was born and rear¬ 
ed ; that she had b en walking in the park 
with her aunt Cairo, a foreigner, and a 
servant, when the sudden gathering of the 
crowd had alarmed them. The servant 
had lingered, j)robably to discover th.c 
cause, and the pressure of the mob had 
separated her from her friend ; u lien the 
two men she had seen pursuing her, had 
taken advantage of her apparent ignorance 
and terror, to insult her, and had com¬ 
pelled her to ask protection from a stranger. 

The man returned with a coach, and 
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Helen, giving the young stranger to his 
care, saw her placed in it. Whore it was 
to be driven ? was the next question, 

“ To Sir Horace Lascellcs’s, in Portman 
Square,” was the answer, and the door 
closed. 

“ To Sir Horace Lascelles’s,” repeated 
Helen to herself. “ It is then his Italian 
protegde whom I have thus encountered, 
and protected fioin insult?” 

A glow of pleasure was diffused over her 
mind, as she thought again and again on 
the subject, in her way home. 

“ And yet,” thought she, “ I am per 
haps the last person to whom Sir Horace 
would wish to be obliged,—Oh, Ellina! 
how cruelly have you deprived us all of an 
invaluable friend!” 

The recollection of the kind Sir Morton, 
however, seemed to compel lier to hush 
all repining, and she tried to persuade 
herself, that it was right it should be so. 

1,116 time now approached when Lady 
Emmeline Montrose wiis to claim the per 
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formanceof Lady Llangville’s promise, that 
Helen should accompany her to Clermont. 

A few mornings })receding, while at¬ 
tending her sister’s breaktast table, the 
following note was delivered to her:— 

“ To Miss Dc Courev. 

Sir Horace Lascellcs is anxious to 
offer his grateful acknowledgments to 
M iss De Courcy, for the humane protec¬ 
tion afforded in a moment of alarm, to his 
ward, the Signora Roselli. For obvious 
reasons, Sir Horace is prevented returning 
his thanks in person ; but trusts an op¬ 
portunity »u/// occur, for personally as¬ 
suring Miss De Courcy that he sensibly 
feels the obligation. 

Sir Horace quitted Wales two days 
since, and had the satisfaction of leaving 
his revered friend, Sir Everard, in good 
health and spirits.” 

Helen read these lines with a beating 
heart, and such a heightened glow, that 
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Iver sister couid ii;)t forbear an exclamation 
of curiosity, to know the sulijcct. He¬ 
len answered by giving her the note to 
read. 

“ It is really mortifying, Helen,” said 
her Ladyship when she liad read it, “ that 
it should be niy ill fate to prevent you, 
from captivating this comet; but, I be¬ 
lieve he is afraid even to look at you, lest 
you should resemble me." 

“ It is far more wounding to me,” said 
Sir Morton, “ to reflect, that I have deep¬ 
ly injured the peace of a man, whose 
high character for moral worth, inflexible 
integrity, and brilliant abilities, must ren¬ 
der his friendship invaluable.” 

Well,” said Lady Llangvillc, “ like 
most other sins it carried its punishment 
with it.” 

“ Not its punishment, but its excuse^, 
Ellina, I hope in some degree,” he an¬ 
swered gravelv, and yet great as was the 
temptation, I know, I ought not to have 
yielded. But the unbounded indulgence, 
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of early neglect, was not calculated to 
form such a character as Sir Horace Las- 
cellcs, and he inevitably must hate,and 
despise me.” 

“ If he be wliat my father’s partiality 
describes him,” said Helen, “he would 
do neither, if he knew you. Your offence 
against him was not the dictates of an un- 
principled heart; but the thoughtless im¬ 
prudence of early youth, and if Sir Hor¬ 
ace cannot make allowance for human 
frailty, he is far different from the charac¬ 
ter I have always heard him represented,” 

The conversation was here interrupted 
by the entrance of Lady Emmeline Mon¬ 
trose ; she came to tell Helen that all was 
arranged for their excursion, on the day 
but one succeeding; and to desire that 
she would accompany her that night into 
her box at the Opera. 

Lady Llangville was more intimate than 
ever with the Marchioness of Valcourt, 
and seldom now went into public, unac- 
compained by her friend. Helen could 
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never feel cordial towards Lady Valcourt, 
for she could never help fancying that her 
Ladyship had encouraged Colonel Han- 
hury's attentions to her sister, and she 
was well pleased to have Lady Emmeline 
in her stead, as a chaperon, who, though 
equally fashionable, was far more agree¬ 
able. 


VOL. III. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

LADY Emmeline and Helen, \yith no 
male attendant, were set down at the 
Opera House, and in the lobby, encoun¬ 
tered Sir Horace Lascelles, conversing 
with a young nobleman, a friend of her 
Ladyship, who, offering himself as her es¬ 
cort to her box, was immediately accept¬ 
ed, and turning quickly to Helen. 

“ Perhaps,” said she,- “ Sir Horace 
Lascelles will have the goodness to under¬ 
lie the same kind office for Miss dc 
Codfeyj^-^but to the surprise of the whole 
party, Horace only said.— 

“Excuse me, I am not going.into the 
house to night,” and coolly bowing, dis¬ 
appeared. 
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“ Perfect nonchalance ! on my word,” 
said her Ladyship, “ but never mind He¬ 
len, take Lord Frederic’s other arm, and 
we will contrive to get on without the aid 
of that stoic.” 

Helen wished she had not felt the slight 
tincture of mortification, which Sir Horace’s 
manner, more than his words, had in¬ 
flicted. 

“ But I am only paying the penalty of 
my sister’s errors,” thought she, and try¬ 
ing to discard the incident from her mind, 
she entered the house with revived spirits, 
and her whole soul alive to the powers 
of harmony which there awaited her;— 
soon Sir Horace and his slights were for¬ 
gotten, in attention to the performance. 

Lady Emmeline seemed, however, more 
tenacious for Helen, than llelen wasfor her¬ 
self ; particularly, when at the end of the 
first act, of the Opera, they beheld Mrs. 
Luxmore and the Ladies Dclaval enter the 
opposite box, attended by Lord Ornton; 
and to the dismay of Helen-—Sir Horace 
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Lascelles!—She felt, as was natural, a 
slight return of the former feeling; but 
she resolutely suppressed it, and de¬ 
voted her whole attention to the stao’e.— 

O 

Sir Horace was leaning over Lady Cler- 
trude’s chair, and reading with her the 
book of the Opera. Helen rejoiced that 
her sister was ignorant of the events of 
this evening. 

“ For worlds,” thought she, “ I would 
not have her know what I now feel. Ne¬ 
ver may it be my fate so bitterly to in¬ 
crease her remorse.” 

Major Danby joined them, and Helen 
exerted herself so successfully to converse 
with him; and to appear unembarrassed, 
that she deceived Lady Emmeline into be¬ 
lieving that Sir Horace’s entrance had 
been unobserved. 

Her Ladyship reserved the declaration 
of her own sentiments, till they quitted 
the Opera House; but in their previous 
lounge in the coffee room, they were again 
destined to meet the Luxmore party, and 
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to see Lady Gertrude leaning on the arm 
of Sir Horace Lasccllos. 

“ Pray,” said Laily Ltnincline to Lord 
Frederic Alwyn, lias your Lordship heard 
of the new code of jiolitoncss, lately im¬ 
ported from the continent; if you have 
not, pray apjily to Sir Horace Lascclles, 
who will initialc you into its mysteries, 
for I acknowledge, they far exceed the 
bounds of my comprehension.” 

Lord Frederic laughed, having heard 
Sir Horace’s excuse, and seen his re-ap¬ 
pearance, he knew to what she alluded. 

“ You must,” said he, “ make some al¬ 
lowance for him. Look at the party by 
whom he is monopolised, and do not won¬ 
der that he is enthralled, i^f'e are all 
aware of Mrs. Luxmore, because we are 
accustomed to her manteuvres, and are 
guarded against them, but Sir Horace is 
a novice to her attacks.” 

Helen, however, was more inclined to 
do justice to the motives of Sir Horace ; 
she could not conceive it possible that he 
N 3 
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would voluntarily insult her, and she be- 
ieved some unexpected circumstances had 
occurred to induce him to return to the 
Opera, alter he had declared his intention 
of not attending it. That he should not 
think it necessary to make some slight 
apology, was certainly extraordinary ; but 
if ho could thus neglect Lady Emmeline, 
could she wonder at any omission towards 
herself? 

The course of her reflexions was inter¬ 
rupted by the object of them, who, sud¬ 
denly approaching Lady Emmeline, ap¬ 
peared to have made some satisfactory ex¬ 
cuse, for she smiled and looked towards 
Helen, whom Sir Horace now ajiproached. 

“ And what is the .xjiology I must offer 
to Miss de Courcy ?” said he, “ or shall I 
trust her countenance, and believe that un- 
I’.eard, she will accord my pardon, and give 
me credit for unintentional disrespect ?” 

“ I cannot pardon,” said Helen, “ when 
I have never been offended. With your 
motives 1 am certainly unacquainted, but 
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that you did not intend, to offend me I am 
assured.” 

“ And why are you so confident of my 
innocence in that respect ?” asked Sir Ho¬ 
race, gazing earnestly at her. 

“Because,” she answered,. “ as a 
tleman you amid not, and as my father's 
friend you would not, give me unmerited 
clause of offence.’' 

Sir Horace was for a moment silent, but 
a smile of meaning beamed over his fine 
eounteuauee, and taking her hand he 
said— 

“ Miss de Courcy, you do me justice, 
and I have at least the satisfaction to find 
one person w ho has discernment and libe- 
ralitv enough to understand me, and to be 
just to me and to herself. And now, are 
w e not friends ?” 

I am not aware that w'c have ever been, 
otherwise,” said Helen. Sir Horace again 
smiled, he retained her hand, and fifl’ the 
first time led her to the carriage; but he 
spoke not once as they proceeded down 
N 4 
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stairs, and when he parted from her a f i-di 
burst from him. Helen, as it reached her 
ear, mentally ejaculated—“ Ah ! that sigh 
was to the remembrance of Ellina, my 
dear, infatuated, misguided sister!” 

'I'lie time for Helen’s departure for Cler¬ 
mont arrived, hut she could not feel quite 
Satisfied to leav(; her sister. Her inoreas- 
ir.g intimacy with Lady Valeourt, and the 
renewed attendance of Colonel Hanbuty, 
which Helen accidentally discovered, had 
alarmed her fears ; but she did not hesi¬ 
tate to remonstrate, and to remind Lady 
Llangville of Sir Morton’s kind forgiveness 
of past errors. Her Ladyship smilingly 
assured her she would remember the lec¬ 
ture, and would not hear any wish of her 
sister to (Lcline the invitation. 

Sir Morton, too, adtled his persuasions 
both were aware that she must inevitably 
meet Sir Horace Lascclles, and though 
they forbore urging that motive, they 
were anxious for any jilan that would pro¬ 
mote a meeting. Helen bade the dear 
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children adieu with regret, and promising 
to return to them as soon as possible, 
entered the splendid equipage of Lady 
Emmeline, which called in Portland-place 
for her. 

Besides its owner, it contained Miss 
Hammond, her Ladyship’s companion, a 
simple unaftccted girl, the orphan daughter 
of a clergyman, who had been adopted 
from charitable motives by Latly Emme¬ 
line, and was treated w'ith as much consi¬ 
deration as dejKjndonts generally arc. She 
read to her Ladyship when she required 
amusement, jrresi Jed at the tea-table, made 
up a party at cai'ds, or performed any part 
assigned her by her protectress, with the 
same unassuming gentleness and obedience 
that marked her whole deportment. The 
fourth seat was occupied by a little Creole 
niece of Lady Emmeline’s late Lord, noW 
on a visit to her Larlyship. 

M iss Bertrand was about eighteen ; a 
superabundant share of vivacity, and much 
originality of character, readcred her by 
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far the most interesting and entertaining 
of the whole party, as Helen afterwards 
proved. They were joined on the road by 
Mrs. Lnxmore, the Ladies Delaval, Lord 
Ornton and his two sisters, Colonel O’Bri¬ 
en, the* Irish giant, as Lady Emmeline 
termed him, with his friend the Honoura¬ 
ble Horatio Oakland, and another gentle¬ 
man. Sir Horace Laseclles was not ex¬ 
pected till the following day. 

“ What an excessively droll set we shall 
have assembled at Clermont,” said Miss 
Bertrand to Helen duntig a pause in their 
journey. “ I am extivniely glad to see 
the Irish giant and his friend the Honour¬ 
able Horatio with hin-, for you must know, 
Miss de Courcy, that this said Honour¬ 
able Horatio is one of those accommodating 
personages, who make a point of rendering 
themselves ridiculous pro boi<o publico, 
and if yon have the least particle of risi¬ 
bility in your composition, it cannot fail of 
being excited wherever the Honourable 
Horatio presents himself.” 
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" Restrain this severity, Eliza, I beg,” 
said Lady Emmeline. 

“ I am saying all this out of pure kind¬ 
ness to Miss de Courcy,” answered the 
young lady. “ How is it possible she can 
perform her jiart well in the drama if she 
be unacquainted witli the dramatis per¬ 
sonae ? and believe me, I am serious in 
considering the Honourable Horatio a 
great acquisition, for what with Lady (ler- 
trude and her accomplishments, (which 
certainly excite licr own admiration more 
than that of any other person,) Mrs. Lux- 
more and her anxiety to push her wards 
forward, and that petrifaction Lord Orn- 
ton ogling Lady Isabel; if the Irish giant 
and his friend did not afford some relief 
to the picture it would be all one dull 
scene.” 

Clermont was a noble seat, situated in a 
spacious park, beautified by a fine river,. 
and the grounds laid out in groves, planta¬ 
tions, and shrubberies, in the most elegant 
variety. The sight of tlie country was de- 
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liglitful to the unvitiated taste of Helen, 
and she felt that there only could she 
really enjoy the blessing of liberty. 

To the surprise of Helen, the Ladies 
Dclaval were now almost sociable, Lady 
Isabel, in particular, was anxious to culti¬ 
vate her friendship, and even Lady (ler- 
trude relaxed the usual hauteur of her man¬ 
ners, and seemed to seek her society. 

Beiicath the same roof, and associating 
daily and hourly, the characters of the fair 
rivals were now conspicuously portrayed. 
The unassuming Helen was ill calculated 
to contend tl e prize of fashionable fame 
with the titled sisters; great as were her 
natural talents, they sought no display. 
Retiring and unobtrusive in her manners, 
she would never 

“ Unsought be won j” 

and was content to hide her native bril¬ 
liancy in the shade,, which Lady Ger¬ 
trude’s dazzling acconipUsliinenls threw 
on all around. With Lady Isabel she 
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soon became extremely intimate. Ani¬ 
mated, amiable, and original, the younger 
Lady Delaval aimed at no rivalsbip, af¬ 
fected no superiority. 

From her first introduction to Helen, 
the most unequivocal admiration seemed 
to supercede every wish for competition, 
and very soon tended to establish an inti¬ 
macy, that afforded each real satisfaction; 
but the deportment of Lady Gertrude, was 
different. Notwithstanding an affectation 
of appearing sociable with Helen, it was 
evident that her Ladyship regarded her with 
eyes of alarm and envy. She saw her per¬ 
sonal advantages were great as her own^ 
and the calm dignity of her manners, 
which afforded no room for censure, no 
scope for malignity, deleated every attempt 
to inflict the mortification which her Lady¬ 
ship would have been well contented to 
see her endure. She knew from Mrs. 
Luxniore the c rcnmstanccs relating to 
Lady LlangviMe’s early engagement to Sir 
Horace Lascelics, autl she flattered herself 
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that they had raised an insuperable barrier 
to Helen's attainment of an object wliich 
was her own secret aim, the heart of the 
young Baronet. 

With latent satisfaction she beheld the 
apparent total indifterenee of Sir Horace 
towards Miss do Coiirey; and with sur¬ 
prise the intire baekwardiiess of Helen, 
in clieiting attention from him. 

Ill their evening concerts, she generally 
declined playing, addressed her conversa- 
tif>n 111 preference to any other person, and 
never uianoeuvred for a seat in Ins vicinity', 
but always employed, seetneti to trust to 
her own resources for amusement. She 
apjiearod almost even to avoid him, fur 
if by chance she entered the room, and 
most of tiie company were gathered round 
the harj), or piano forte, whtrre Lady Cior- 
trude, in studial attitudes, presidc*d, the 
genius of minstrelsy, Helen preferred 
joining the little work table, at which Miss 
Hammond, neglected by all save Miss de 
Courcy, unobtrusively niaiutained her sta¬ 
tion. 
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One evening, when, as usual, her La¬ 
dyship had been deligliting her auditors, 
and Sir Horace, leaning over her chair, 
had paid his meed of adulation to her va¬ 
nity, by his unequivocal admiration of her 
performance, Major Danby entered. He 
was an uncxpectecl addition to the party; 
his regiment had reached a town six unles 
distant, tvhere it was now quartered, only 
that day; and knowing that Helen was at 
Clermont, he had hastened to join the par¬ 
ty there: he was received as a valuable 
acquisition, for his vivacity and good na¬ 
ture were general recomnjeudations. 

After listening to Lady (iertrude’s sing¬ 
ing with listk'ssness, lie eagerly solicited 
Helen to take h..r place at the instrument, 
but site declined, and vrould have persisted, 
if Lady Gertrude, and even Mrs. Lux- 
more, who both, from her perseveronce 
in refusing, inferred her want of power to 
excel, had not so fervently solicited her, 
that fearing to incur the censure of atfecta- 
tionshe at length acceded to their entreaties. 
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The harp was her favourite instrument, 
and one air, which slie accompanied with 
her voice, was sidhcient t(i deter Lady 
Gertrude from urging her again on this 
subject, for it convinced all her auditors 
that, in taste and science, she far excelled 
every competitor jm’sent. Lady (Jertrude 
actually sunk ajrpalicd on a sofa, almost 
execrating her own \irgcncy, and anxiously 
watching the efl'ect of her unconscious ri¬ 
val's ineiodv on Sir Horace It has before 
been said, ^at he was an entlnisiast in mu¬ 
sic, but far from leaning over the instru¬ 
ment, and devoting to it his whole atten¬ 
tion, as when touched by the hand of her 
Ladyship, he now reclined over the back 
of a chair, at some distance, and at tirst 
took up a book; but gradually, as his ear 
re<‘eived the unexpected soiiuds, his eyes 
wandered from the page, his book was 
tlirown by, ami he leaned his head on his 
hand, but Ins lace was so concealed as to 
elude all examination. 

Wiieu Helen had concluded, and the 
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delighted Danby, with the other gentle¬ 
men who surrounded her, overwhelmed 
her with compliments, Sir Horace was the 
only exception; he alone was profoundly 
silent; nor did he move from his scat, or 
change his attitude, till Mrs. Luxiuore, 
who had narrowly watched him, and be¬ 
gan to have her fears awakened by this 
new trait of exccllsncc in Miss de Courcy, 
suddenly a))proached, and begged he w'ould 
join his inlluence with hers to prevent La¬ 
dy Gertriule from singing again. The 
truth was, that ?drs. Luxmore feared her 
Ladyship would oidy more clearly display 
her inferiority by the contrast, and she 
thought it better ])oliey to sutler the first 
irritation, which the discovery of Helen’s 
talents had excited to subside, before her 
ward again exhibited. Lady Gertrude, how¬ 
ever, was obstinalely bent on rivalling 
Helen, and though she so far yielded to 
Mrs. Luxraore’s remonstrances as to avoid 
the harp, she seated herself triumphantly 
at the piano, and selecting one of the most 
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difficult pieces, prepared to effiice coin- 
pletely all recollection ot Hi lea’s pciform- 
ance fVcin the minds of her auditors. 

Sir i lorace handed her to the instru¬ 
ment, and, no longer abs'. nt or inatten¬ 
tive, stationed herself by her chair. He¬ 
len listened with undivided attention, and, 
when the picee was ‘concluded, joined, 
with sincerity, in the general applause ; 
then returning to ?*'Iiss Hammond’s work¬ 
table, resumedHicr netting, when Mrs. 
Laxmoro, who had seldom noticed Aliss 
de Conroy, advanced, and seated herself 
oj>pcsite, witli that peculiar stare, so well 
calculated to intiioidaic tliose she wished 
to awe; but on Helen it had no efTcet; she 
did not even di'-coniinue the conversation, 
in which slse was engap.cd with Miss Ham- 
njond before l>er approach, hut eahidy 
finished what «he was saying, without ap¬ 
pearing to notice her. 

By degrees Mrs.^Li'xmore moved her 
seat, till she had <lrawn close to the table, 
ou which Helen’s folio of drawings was 
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placed. It had been brought to show Miss 
Hammond a landscape, which Helen had 
taken in Wales, on a spot with which the 
former was well acquainted. Some loose 
drawings were apparent, and taking up 
one, saying, with her usual nonchalance, 
“ May I be permitted ?” she began to toss 
them over. A cool bow from Helen was 
all the answer she had received. A head 
in chalks, which Helen had taken of Lady 
Llangvillo, soon attracted her eye, and Sir 
Horace having, at that moment, left his 
place by Lady (.Jertrude, advanced. With 
a look of inischietj Mrs. Luxniore held up 
the drawing to him— 

“ What a charming head!” said she, 
adding, w'ith aft'ectod ignorance, “ A 
likeness of Miss de Courcy, I conclmlc.” 

Sir Horace saw the real resemblance, as 
well as Mrs. Luxmore’s ill-dissembled ma¬ 
lignity, and, for one instant, was embar¬ 
rassed ; but quickly resuming his self-pos • 
session, though his natural })aleness was 
hicreased, said, “ A likeness of Miss dc 
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Coiircy, cortaiiily, but a much givutcr (,t' 
licr sister." 

Jlelcii, ulio hud, with breathless iiidi'r- 
tiatio!!, iistciicd to Mrs. Liixrnorc's atiack, 
wis iuliniti ly relieved by the calm tf):ic in 
wliieh he ai.s'.V'*ed i hut .'-lie could not 
raise l.'cr eyes, i'or she frit the alitision uas 
cruel, both to Sir Jiorace ami iierscii'.— 
Mrs. Luxmoiv, too, was surprised at his 
coolness, and, for the moment, was dis¬ 
concerted. Sir Horace stood, for some 
minutt's, with his eyes fixed on Helen, 
which Mis. Luxujore no sooner observed 
than smhlenly looking at Lady Gertrude 
she exclaimed— 

“ My dear, I am sure you are ill; you 
have fatigued yourself with singing.” 

Whether Lady (iertrude took the hint, 
or whether vexation had the elicet, is un¬ 
certain; but she immediately complained 
of faintness, and, instantly, the services 
of every person in the room were put in 
requisition. Sir Horace, perhaps deeming 
the office of attendant on a fainting lady 
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more befitting a female, gravely walked 
away, and her ladyship was carried out in 
hysterics. 

This was going farther than Mrs. Lux- 
more intended; but, as she was compelled 
to attend her clihrge, she followed to her 
dressing-room. 

'Helen detested all artifice, and she saw 
and suspected so much in Lady Gertrude’s 
manner, that, after a slight tender of her 
assistance, which was pettishly rejected, 
she returned to the work-table. 

Miss Hammond had been obliged to ac¬ 
company the invalid, and the gentlemen 
were surrounding a chess-table, at which 
Lady Emmeline played with Colonel 
O’Brien; and Lord Ornton and Lady Isa¬ 
bel were engaged in conversation apart.-— 
With her head bent over the likeness of 
her sister, wliich yet lay on the table, and 
musing on the incident to which it had 
given rise, the approach of Sir Horace was 
unheeded, till raising her eyes, she be¬ 
held him standing opposite her. She was 
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not aware of his vicinity. A deep glow 
coloured her cheek, as her eyes met his 
from a consciousness of the object she was 
contemplatijig. Involuntarily she removed 
the drawing— 

“ Do not let me internet you. Miss de 
Courcy,” said he, “I think Mrs. Lux- 
more said that head was drawn by your¬ 
self,” and he took the drawing in his 
hand. 

Helen faintly answered in the aflima- 
tive. 

“ It is very like what I remember Elli 
—Lady Llangville.” 

Compelled to say something, in a low 
voice she replied— 

“ It would scarcely have done her Justice 
then I think—she is much altered now.’. 

Her varying countenance and faltering 
voice told her thoughts, and Sir Horace 
laying the drawing down, came round to 
the side of the table next her. 

“ Miss de Courcy,” said he, I fcel- 
that the incident of this evening has dis- 
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tressed you, and allow me to add, I hon¬ 
our the sensibility which proninti you to 
this regard for the feelings of otliers. Had 
the original of this portrait possessed it— 
but it is passed, and believe me, the only 
sentiment I reliin on the subject, is a sin¬ 
cere wish for the happiness of every one 
dear to my best friend Sir Everard de 
Courcy. And now let us dismiss it for 
ever, and let me seize this opportunity 
to mention the name of one w ho will 
never forget Miss dc Courcy. 1 have this 
day received a letter from my ami¬ 
able little ward Florenza Roselli, in 
which I am charged with many kind 
messages to you, whom she emphatically 
terms ‘ her beautiful protectress,’ and ex¬ 
presses her fears, that I have not been 
sufficiently difiuse, in expressing her gra¬ 
titude for the timely exertion of courage 
and prudence, which saved her from far¬ 
ther insult, and returned her in safety to 
her friends.” 

I am afraid,” said Helen smiling, “ slie 
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greatly overrates any little merit I may 
have had, in any action, which common 
sense and humanity must have prompted.” 

“ Common sense and humanity often 
prompt actions, which wc want courage 
and exertion to pcrformfl answered he, 
"happily for Florenza, she found them all 
united.” 

Grateful and surprising to Helen, was 
the altered manner of Sir Horace, and 
after he had ceased speaking, she dwelt 
w'ith delight on the satisliiction, her sister 
and Sir Morton would have felt, could 
they have witnessed the conversation and 
incidents of the evening. A gratificatiqn 
so unexpected, so unhoped for, was inter¬ 
rupted by a call from the company to wit- 
nesjg the exhibition of the Honourable 
Horatio, who was imitating Grimaldi. 

“ Now is it possible,” said Miss Ber¬ 
trand, in a whisper to Helen, “ that th.at 
jwor man can fancy he appears to advan¬ 
tage, while he distorts the human face di¬ 
vine, with those horrid grimaces, and by 
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the most laboured action produces a bad 
imitation of natural humour.” 

“ It is impossible for us to judge what 
liis own opinions may be on the subject,” 
said Helen, smiling. 

“ Oh not at all,” she replied, “ he has 
so much happy self conceit, that it is easy 
to see he considers himself a paragon of 
perfection, and that all we have to do, is 
to behold and admire.” 

The Honorable Horatio was, indeed, 
as Miss Bertrand described him, happy in 
his own good opinion, and seemed to 
imagine that of others would follow of 
course. Lady Emmeline found him a 
very useful auxiliary, when conversation 
flagged, or weather confined the party 
from seeking variety in their amusements. 
The buftbonery of the Honourable Horatio 
was a never tailing resourse, and it was a 
maxim of Lady Emmeline by any means 
to banish ennui from Clermont. 
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CHAP. IX. 


It appeared singular to Helen, whose 
natural candour disdained every species of 
artifice, that after the incidents recorded in 
the foregoing chapter, Lady Gertrude 
should suddenly seek her society, and even 
aim at intimacy. Whether her Ladyship 
had been tutored by Mrs. Imxmore, to culti¬ 
vate the friendship of Miss de Courcy, in 
order to obviate any suspicion of a dread 
of rivalship, or whether lier change of con¬ 
duct owed its origin to her own caprice of 
temper, it was impossible to discover, nor 
did Helen puzzle herself on the subject. 
Her own deportment was always the same; 
firm, consistant, and dignified, slic met 
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the advances of Lady Gertrude with good 
humoured politeness, but as she could not 
stooj) to dissimulation, she heard all her 
overstrained professions of friendship, with 
silent civility. 

After the evening of Mrs. Luxmorc’s at¬ 
tack, Sir Horace relapsed into the same 
distance of manner. Grave, and generally 
reserved, he seldom showed toward Helen 
the commonest attentions, but invariably 
preferred addressing his conversation to 
any other female present. His manifest 
superiority, not only to every man in their 
party, but to any one she had ever known, 
together with the strong attachment, which 
she knew her father felt for him, led He¬ 
len to feel an interest in all he said and 
did, greater than she could ever know for 
another person, but the idea of any pre¬ 
ference that could affect her peace, never 
once entered her mind. That Lady Ger¬ 
trude was extremely partial to him, was 
very visible to every eye, and in her, rank, 
fashion, and fortune, seemed to unite, to 
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render her a desirable match; but Sir Ho¬ 
race apparently, remained insensible to all 
her attractions. His manners were gene¬ 
rally polite and respectful, but his atten¬ 
tions were shown to none in particular; his 
arm, when they walked, was at the service 
of the married or unmarried, and if hedrove 
Lady Gertrude out in his curricle, which 
he was sometimes compelled to do, by a 
request of Airs. Luxmore, he commonly 
resigned the reigns to Mtijor Hanby, or 
some other gentleman of the party, before 
his return. 

Thus passed the first fortnight of Helen’s 
abode at Clermont; her health, wliieli 
had been somewhat impaired by the dis¬ 
sipated life she had led in town, was much 
mproved, but not re-established, when 
the unexpected arrival of Major Danby 
gave her cause to apprehend a renewal of 
his suit, and she was jiondering alone in 
the library, on the means of avoiding his 
assiduities, now (though she was far from 
suspecting why,) become more than ever 
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disagreeable to, her, when she was sutpris- 
ed by the entrance of Sir Horace: he did 
not at first observe her, but walked thought¬ 
fully towards the window. She had a 
book in her hand, which though it did 
not occupy her attention, was her a})pa- 
vcnteinploymcnt, and she thouglit it better 
to reuiainquietl}^ in her seat, than to appear 
as if she wished to avoid him by re tiring. 
—A slight movement which she made by 
turning over the leaves of the book, reach¬ 
ed his ear, he turned and saw her, for once 
he seemed for a moment embarrassed, but 
instantly recovering his self possession, he 
hesitated an instant, and then advancing, 
said, to the amazement of Helen. 

“ Miss de Courcy, 1 am glad to meet 
you alone ; I • have just received a letter 
from your father, who has delegated to 
me a task, which is at once difficult and 
embarrassing. I perceive he is not aware 
of the few opportunities that occur in the 
great world, of cultivating that sort of in- 
.tiinacy, even with the daughter of an old 
o 3 
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friend, which would entitle me to her eon- 
lidcnce.—The commands of Sir Kverard, 
h-'»wevtT, are, with me, sacred, and as 
the path of camlour is on most occasions 
tin; l>ept to pursue, I shall be better satis- 
lied, if you will yourself peruse this let¬ 
ter, ainl act as you think proper upon 
it.*’ 

So sayin<;-, he drew it from his pocket, 
pivser.ted it to her, and .nunediately re¬ 
tired, dlsappcai’ing at one door, as Laily 
Gertrude suddenly entered at the other. 

Was that Sir Horace r” in a tone of 
voice almost breathless w'ith eagerness. 

“ It was,” said Helen. 

“ And you have been here alone tvith 
him,” said she, “ and he has given you 
that letter,” she added, looking indignant¬ 
ly, and suspiciously at Helen* 

“ You are right in both respects,” she 
answered calmly. 

Lady Gertrude could not speak, but 
dropping on a chair, a convulsive burst of 
tears preceded the bitterest invectivc.s 
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against the artfulness and treachery of her 
she had been so weak as to call friend. 

“ rhough I should be j)crfectly justified 
in leaving your Lad\ ship without answering 
words so unw'orthy of //ow, and so insult¬ 
ing tome," said Helen, “yetas I consider 
you solely under the doininiou of jiassiou, 
I will wait till you are more reasonable, 
and then give any exjilauation that is con- 
sist'cnt with my own ideas of right; and 
this I do, not on your own account, but 
merely that Sir Horace may not be injur¬ 
ed by your suspicions.” 

“ Oil, no doubt,” answered Lady Ger¬ 
trude, “you have no regard for feelings, 
but indeed how can I expect it ? knowing 
as you well do, iny attachment, now, just 
at the moment when there appears a pro¬ 
bability of its being returned, you contrive 
clandestine meetings, and actually, pro¬ 
cure private interviews with him. Oh 
Miss de Courcy! could I have believed 
this of you.” 

“ Believe what y'ou please. Lady Ger- 
o 4 
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trudp,” answered Helen, wIuj saw tiuit in 
her present frame of mind all reasoning 
anil ex])ostuIation would be vain. “ I 
shall now disdain even to answer such de¬ 
grading suspicions, which iji your cooler 
iiioincnls I am sure you will repent hav¬ 
ing ever uttered.” 

Aiid now not :dl Lady (jertrude’s cn- 
tiViilics could induce her to stay. She per¬ 
sisted in retiring to her apartment, where 
felie seriousiy began to examine her own 
feelings, and for the first time felt alarm¬ 
ed.—She thought it impossible, that 
knowing,- as she did, the early attach¬ 
ment and disapjiointment, which had 
steeled the heart of Sir Horace against any 
future impressions, she could have been so 
unpardonably unguarded, as to admit sen¬ 
timents of him to gain entrance into her 
mind, which might injure her happiness ; 
and she shuddered at finding that she was 
not so secure as she had imagined. So 
ensrossed was she hv the scene which had 
just passed, that she totally forgot her fa- 
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tiler’s letter, and sat with it in her hand 
unconscious of the purpose for which she 
had received it. 

The unwortliy suspicions of Lady Ger¬ 
trude, shocked and surprised her not 
more than the feelings of her own heart, 
as slic pursued her selt-examination; 
she was taking it severely to task, and 
forming, as is usual on such occasions, 
various good resolutions, when Lady Isa¬ 
bel rushed into her apartment. 

“ What, tor Heaven’sake, my dear 
IVIiss De Courcy, is the matter with Ger¬ 
trude ? She was found alone in violent 
hysterics in the library, and when asked 
wiiat had caused her indisposition, slie an¬ 
swered, ‘ Miss de Courcy could explain.’ ” 

“ 1 certainly can,'’ answero.tl Helen, 
“ if ! choose to expose Lady Gertrude to 
censure, and ridicule; but as I can feel 
for her, tiiough she appears to have so 
little regard to what is due to herself', 
I shall certainly not disclose what has 
passed.” 

O 5 
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•• I know well,” said Lady Isabel, “ that 
she is desperately in love with Sir Ho¬ 
race Lascelles, and that he does not care 
a fig for her; but how you can have any 
concern in that aftiiir, I cannot imagine. 
She cannot be jealous of ipa, I think, for 
Sir Horace certainly treats all us juniors, 
with just as much neglect as any love-sick 
sister could wish, and bestows what little 
attention he docs vouchsafe to bestow on 
females, on all the old maids, wives, and 
widows he can j)ick out. It appears in¬ 
deed, that in order to suit him, a woman 
may be*any thing, except young and 
handsome.—Well, commend me to such 
nonpareils; before his arrival I heard of 
nothing but his wit, sense, elegance, and 
a thousand fine qualities, which I have not 
discernment enougii to discover in him; 
and lo! I can see notliing particular, but 
an uncomnnm shaie of pride.” 

“ Oh, do not ssiy you see nothing parti¬ 
cular in him,” cried Helen. 

“ Why my dear!” said Isabel, archly. 
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“ you are not in love with this paragon ef 
perfection too, are you ? Nay then, poor . 
Gertrude’s case is hojieless indeed ; for he 
must inevitably prefer you to her.” 

“ No indeed,” said Helen, “ that docs 
not necessarily follow ; even if your first 
supposition be true.—Believe me, how¬ 
ever, you will never find me r(*ady to be¬ 
stow my aflfeetions, where there is not the 
smallest chance of their being returned. 
To our family, Sir Horace Lascelles can 
never be more than a frientl; tlie injury 
early inflicted on his peace by my sister, 
whicb [ shonid imt .iliude to, but that you 
must have often beard it, has raised an in¬ 
superable barrier to any nearer connection 
than at j)resent subsists, and the know- 
Icilge of this, has I trust cfieetually guard¬ 
ed iTiC, from the danger of an unreturned 
attachment.” 

“ I do believe all you say my dear Miss 
de Courcy,” said the candi<l Isabel, “ and 
much more, tor 1 believe you to be all that is 
.auiiabic and wise; too amiable, and too wise 
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for such a world as this, wliich abounds 
far more with Gertrudes than Helens, 
Adieu, I go to plead your cause, to oppose 
a whole host of female prejudices.” 

So saying she pressed the extended 
hand of Helen, and gaily skipped out of 
the room. 

Tile yet unopened letter of her father, 
now once more caught the eye of Helen, 
and she resolutely ojiened it, not without 
a degree of curiosit}' (which the late ex¬ 
traordinary sc(‘ne with Lady Hertrude had 
for the time suppressed) to know why Sir 
Everard should w rue respecting her to Sir 
Horace Laseelles. 

The first part was an answer to one 
Sir H orace had written to him, on busi¬ 
ness relative to his ow'ii estate in Wales, 
contiguous to that of Sir Everard. After 
which wtis the following paragraph— 

“ And now my dear friend, that I have 
executed your commissions, as I hope to 
your own satlslaelion, [lermit me to con¬ 
sult you on an ailiiir of my own ; it re- 
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lates to the one being, most dear to my af¬ 
fections, my Helen, she, who to the beau¬ 
ty and grace of her lovely sister, joins a 
heart and understanding, which that sis¬ 
ter never possessed. You have, ere this, 
had frequent opportunities, of course, of 
seeing' and knowing her: and you will 
guess iny anxiety, that with attractions so 
numerous, and with every icquisite for 
happiness, either in the marricil or single 
state, she siiould form a suiiable esutblish- 
ment, and that wheii she quits ti.e pater¬ 
nal protection, her choice may be t uoh as 
I shall approve, and w rthy of her naTils. 
If you have had time to discover a.'l !lie 
excellcucies of her eh..!’actfcr you vvili not 
w'onder at my solicitude on the suDjcet. 
Tlie cause, of my present applicatKii:, 
arises from offers, I liUt'e received for her, 
from a gentleman of the name of Ihubii ; 
his jiroposals are u.-hlc and liberal in the 
extreme, and his iaiipUtgc is tnut of a 
gentleman. He toils me lie is well known 
to you, and fioiu you 1 would wish to hear 
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-of him. Tl)e stmnjj reliance I have on 
your judo’inciit, imliiccs me'to ask for your 
oj)ini<m, and to solicit your utibiassed ob¬ 
servation.—Is lie worthy of Helen ? and 
arc his attentions apparently acceptable to 
her {—I shall address her myself, and 
leave it wholly to her.—Not for worlds 
would 1 influenee her decision; 1 liave no 
wish but for lier happiueis. and to con¬ 
tribute to it as far as in my ])ower; but 
your judicious remarks would a'^sist me, 
in judging of the pret . ntions of tins young 
man; and w'lether he is on<;, w.lh whom 
I may unfoaringly intrust niy churest 
treasure.” 

Such was the paragraph relative to 
Iltlen, which Irul .tpp -aivd so gn ally lo 
euib'urass. Sir Horace. Helen ri^ad it more 
than once attentively. Cvery hour siic 
niighc expect letters to herselfoo the sjuio 
subject, she wished that they were arrived 
that she might at once terminaie Injr fa¬ 
ther’s suspense, and assure him, that Pan- 
by had no share, in h^r Imart.—'1 he lirst 
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opportunity that occured, she determined 
to return her fathers letter to Sir Horace. 

The same evening, ail assembled as 
usual in the drawing room, and Lady 
Gertrude, somewhat recoveretl from tlie 
agitation of the morning, at the urgent 
entreaty of Mrs. Luxmore consented to 
appear, and in an elegant undress, roclin 
ed on a sofa in a studied attitude. He¬ 
len took her accustomed station at the 
work table, and Miss Bertrand, joining 
her said— 

“ I have made the tour of the apartment, 
and find at last the greatest magnet in 
this corner of it: and now likeotier lour- 
infs I will try to amuse you, and myself, 
with what 1 have picked up in my 
travels.” 

With quickness and a.'’curacv. she im¬ 
mediately sketched with hc‘r pencil, a ca¬ 
ricature of the scene before her. Tiie 
chess table, the IIouo nable Horatio, in 
tlie act of raatirtg Lotoario in imitation of 
the amateur of fashion ; Lady Gertrude, 
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Iiuiguid and pensive ; Mrs. Luxniore, bust¬ 
ling f rom one party to the other, and in- 
deavouring to detain Sir Horace near the 
sofa that suj)ported the fair invalid : Lord 
Ornton and L :dy Isabel in tender converse, 
Helen and M iss Hammond at the \vo»k 
table: all vi'eia: delineated by the ready 
pencil of animated I' liza. Helen smiled 
at die rujiidity ol her genius. 

“ Are you not apjn ehensive of incurring 
general displeasure r” 

“ 'sot in the Last,” answered he, “ all, 
with the ;;\ception of vo irl'elf, j cssess an 
autidole to satire in th'-T own hearts— 
Mv dear aunt, a'.ul tlic Irish gi. nt and 
Co. are too much intereste<l in the file of 
hundreds depending on their play, to e .rc 
for Tuy ritiieule ; Lord Dniton’s thoughts 
are too truly devoted to Lady Isahid, to 
bestow one on me.—IVIrs. Luxniore thinks 
too nmcii of Sir Horace Lasedh's: Sir 
Hoi ace too mucli of his own mystcrions 
affairs: and Lady (iertrude and the gay 
Lothario of themselves; doubt not there- 
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fore, that I am perfectly well guarded 
from their resentment by their own self- 
love, the only love, you know, tliat, some 
autlior says, is proof against incon¬ 
stancy.” 

Sir Horace a])proachcd as Miss Bertrand 


spoke. 



“ May 

i ask the s 

ubject of JHiss Ber- 

traiid’s oiv. 

tory r said 

liC. 

“Oh y 

es,” she answered, “ we ^vcre 

merely discanting on 

the advantages of 

seli-love in 

general, and in particular as a 


defence against ridicule.” 

its aid you think may be required, I 
presume,” said ho, smiling as he survey¬ 
ed the caricature before her. 

“ A dance, a dance,” was saddeidy called 
for by Major Danby, who, tired of wit- 
fnessinse the Honourable H,)ratio’s exhibi- 
tions, and anxious to secure Helen’s hand, 
advanced. 

Miss Hammond was stationed at the 
piano, and the whole room in a moment 
was in motion. Helen could not refuse 
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the request of Dauby, without appeal inpf 
particular: yet she wished anxiously to 
avoid giving him the slightest eneourage- 
ineut. She saw Sir Horace observed 
them, and slie felt her d-.'>ii e for an o])])or- 
tunity to return her fatiiei’s letter increase; 
it o<eured at the end of a dance. Sir 
Horace did not join in it, he leaned over 
the hack oT a sofa on wiucdi she was seat¬ 
ed, and Danby being called from her, 
they were left alone at one end (jf the spa¬ 
cious saloon. She drew the letter from 
her pocket, and presented it saying in 
some confusion. 

“ Your own observations will best sug¬ 
gest your answer to tins; w henever my 
faiher applies to me on the sul,;jcct, I shall 
lose no time, in convincing him, that his 
kind anxiety, for my hajrpiness, has only 
caused yoii unavailing trouble and me need¬ 
less embarrassment.” Danby returned as 
shesjrokc, accompanied by Wrs.Luxinore, 
who had narrowly observed the whole 
scene, but Helen disdained allooncealmerits 
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where no cause for it existed, and her un- 
eo’istruined air and niiinncr assured Mrs. 
Luxinore, and convinced her, that what¬ 
ever might be the danger from such attrac¬ 
tions, as yet all was safe. 

Sir Iforatx had only bowed gravely, as 
he received tiic letter from the hand of He¬ 
len^ and no time for liuthcr conversation 
was allowed them, but (lie incidents of 
that day harl greatly disturbed the wonted 
calmness of her miad, and she began to 
wish she had not been thus thrown into 
the society of a man, whose striking su¬ 
periority awakened an interest, greater 
than she wished lo Feel for one, in whose 
breast she was convinced, her sisters con¬ 
duct had created an insurmountable pre¬ 
judice against her. 
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CHAP. X. 

LaJy Gertrucie’s indisposition disap¬ 
peared .is rapidly as it came on. Towards 
Helen slie observed a gloomy distance in 
her manner, and watched suspiciously the 
most trifiling at'entions paid to her by Sir 
Horace; the latter announced his intention 
of leaving Clermont, being compelled to 
return to town on business. 

The evening before be left them was re¬ 
markably warm, and the party agreed on 
going on a tine Lake, about half a mile 
from the mansion, in a boat, constructed 
to row the company to a small Island in 
the centre, tastefully planted with ever¬ 
greens. Above their high tops towered a 
picturesque ruin, covered with nmss and 
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ivy, and commanding a fine view. Here 
they amused themselves till a late liour. 
Lady Emmeline, with the Ladic-^ Orm -n, 
returned home early, and the remainder 
of the company, in listening to the fine 
voices of Lady Gertrude and Helen, and 
witnessing the burlesque exhibitions of 
Mr. Oaklaiids, dancing to their own mu¬ 
sic, fishing on the Lake, &c. continued 
so eiigaged, that they observed not the 
gradual approach of a tremendous black 
cloud, which seemed to portend a tempest. 

Sir Horace first lemarked it, and sug¬ 
gested the expediency of immediately 
qu!*ting thelslaiid, particularly as itwasun- 
certain whether the party was not too large 
for the. boat to contain all at once. What 
was to be done? the servant whohadrowed 
Lady Emmeline and her friends overbad at¬ 
tended them to the liouse, and was not re¬ 
turned with the boat. The ladies began, 
audibly,to express their fears; and every fe¬ 
male voice, that of Helen excepted, was 
heard at once. 
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Loud thunder roared at a distance, and 
the big rain drops began to fiill. The 
place they were in could scarcely be called 
a shelter, for the chasms in the roof ren¬ 
dered it but an insecure asylum. The sky 
now was completely overcast, the darkened 
air, with the deep shade of the evergreens, 
almost involved the Island in a profound 
gloom. At times, partially illumined by 
the vivid lightning, the scene became re¬ 
ally aweful; and the increasing thunder, 
every peal growing more loud and violent, 
momentarily added to its terrors, when 
they wore in some measure relieved by 
hearing the dashing of oars, and the boat 
appeared in sight. All, in a moment, 
rushed to the bank, imploring the servant 
to hasten; and the increasing storm, the 
screams of the females, and the dashing 
of the w'ater, rendered the clamour and 
confusion so great, that even Sir Horace's 
natural calmness was shaken. Lady Ger¬ 
trude’s terrors were so great, that she de¬ 
clared herself incapable of moving, but 
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Sir Horace, who, from tlic number of 
trees s!iati't“(l the spot, !!|)j)rchen(led 
daujver in rema.naig where tlity were, re¬ 
solutely lifted her iroiii the bank, and 
plated her in the boat, which was small, 
and construetv-d for the accommodation of 
little more than half the number of per¬ 
sons who now crowded into it. 

“ If one more enters, the boat must 
sink!” exclaimed one of the irentlemen; 

“ Oh, wc are all in,” cried Mrs. Lux- 
more, but her voice was nearly drowned 
by the increasing thunder. Sir Horace, 
who, with the assistance of the servant, 
at the hazard of instant destruction, had 
undertaken to guide them across, intreated 
them to l>c less clamourous, but the hys¬ 
terical shrieks of Lady Gertrude, with the 
unceasing screams and cries of the rest, 
continued in spite of all his remonstrances, 
till he had, witli some difficulty, and still 
greater courage and prudence, conducted 
them to the opposite shore, from whence 
they soon reached the mansion. Lady Ger- 
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trude clinging to the arm of Sir Horace, 
and Lord Oruton actually carrying Lady 
Isabel. 

Dry clothes, with every other necessary 
attention, awaited them on their arrival; 
but^o sooner had they assembled, and 
the numerous inquiries as to the sufterings 
of each had gone round, than Lady Em¬ 
meline exclaimed— 

“ But whep; is Miss de Courcy ?” All 
stared ,for in the general confusion her ab¬ 
sence had remained undiscovered. Every 
one, except Sir Horace, intent on self-pre¬ 
servation, had found no time to bestow on 
others, and he had seen Helen descend 
from the ruin, and stand pre]>aring to en¬ 
ter the boat with the rest. Where, then, 
could she be ? Fears the most horrid and 
alarming were suggested by her non-ap- 
jxiarance, and, without staying to hear 
more, he snatched up his hat, darted down 
stairs, and once more braved the pitylcss 
tempest, which raged with more fury than 


ever. 
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Tlie boat remained as they had left it; 
springing into it, and dragging with him 
one of the footman’s great coats, which 
he had seized in the hall. Sir Horace was 
again, in a few minutes, at the foot of the 
eminence on which the ruin stood. The 
name of Miss de Courcy, loudly reiterated, 
brought Helen forward in a moment. 

“ Thank heaven you are safe,” he ex¬ 
claimed, “ But why, why did you remain 
here ?” 

Because,” she answered calmly, " I 
must have endangered the general safety, 
by adding one more to the. number in the 
boat; and surely it was better to stay here 
alone, than to run the risque of drowning 
the whole party.” 

“ Is it possible that at such a moment 
you could be so considerate?” said Sir 
Horace. 

“ Have the goodness to recollect it was 
self-preservation made me so,” answered 
Helen, half laughing, “ I had no inclina- 
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tion for a watery grave, and I was con¬ 
vinced that here I was perfectly safe.” 

**You arc quite right,” he answered, 
** And I see, indeed, that you are as much 
above all putrile fears, as you are superior 
to the weaknesses of your sex in general.” 
Such a compliment from the grave, digni¬ 
fied, stoical Sir Horace, astonished Helen, 
and for a moment silenced her; but soon 
resuming, she said—- 

And now that you have been so hu¬ 
mane as to brave this dreadful storm to 
rescue an imprisoned damsel, I must not 
persevere in my selfish system, by suffer¬ 
ing you to remain in your wet clothes. I 
see you have provided a covering for me, 
in that great coat, and I am quite ready, 
if you think proper to encounter the wa¬ 
ter again.” 

The tempest seems beginning to abate, 
but Hmay be renewed,” said Sir Horace; 
“ We had better avail ours<'lves of the pre¬ 
sent cessation;” so saying, he threw the coat 
over her, handed her into the boat, and in 
!? fr,w minutes they were once more on dry 
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land. Sir Horace gave her his arm, and 
they proceeded towards the house. 

“ Oh, let us hasten,” said Helen, You 
are wet and cold. Sir Hoa ce, how shall I 
reproach myself should you sustain any 
serious injury!” 

“ Have no apprehensions of that kind,” 
said he; 1 am tolerably well -enured to 
the weather; but even if I should, the 
daughter of Sir Everard de Courcy may 
stirely claim some sacrifice from her fa^ 
ther’s friend.” 

“ But how should I answer to my father 
for having endangered the life of that 
friend ?” she asked. 

« Tell him,” said Sir Horace, “ that it 
has only been resigned to save one, which 
will, 1 trust, present a model to the world; 
a rare model, in a female, of courage, pru¬ 
dence, and self-denial. 

“ With a little drawback, in tha shape 
of vanity,” said Helen, with an arch 
laugh, “ if I could appropriate such a com¬ 
pliment, at the expense of my whole sex; 
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but, thank heaven! wc arc arrived; and 
now for a warm bed and dry clothes with¬ 
out delay and she sprang forward to 
meet Lady Emmeline, who, all anxiety, 
was awaiting their arrival. 

The rage of Lady Gertrude, when she 
understood that Helen had remained alone 
on the Island, and that Sir Horace had 
gone in seandi of her, may he better con¬ 
ceived than described. Her recent terror, 
cold—all were forgotten in her anger; and 
scarcely could Mrs. Luxmore prevent, by 
her admonitions, a public display of her 
mortifiaition. 

Sir Horace departed at an early hour 
the following morning, and Helen was 
surprised to find, how diflerent the party 
appeared in his absence. Immediately 
after breakfast, the following letter was 
delivered to her from the post:— 

“ Miss de Courcy is advised to return 
to Portland-placc, if it be only to admo¬ 
nish Lady jL - to be more guarded in 
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her conduct. Colonel H-and Lady 

V-are dangerous companions, and 

more dangerous advisei-s.” 


It was anonymous, and Helen felt a 
chill pervade her whole frame, at the idea 
that some glaring imprudence in her sister, 
during her absence, had caused this friend¬ 
ly warning. It would he easy to hasten 
her return a few days sooner than she had 
intended. 

Early in the following week, the party 
was to have separated, and Lady Emme¬ 
line was to have conveyed her back to 
town; but now, every hour lost, seemed 
teeming with danger to Ellina. 

“ Oh, I must go,” thought Helen; 
“ the peace, the honour of Sir Morton and 
his fiimily may dejiend on it.” 

She hesitated; for it occurred to her, 
that Mrs. Luxmore and Lady Gertrude 
would certainly conclude her departure to 
have been hastened by that of Sir Horace. 
The repugnance felt, by every virtuous 
p3 
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mind, to incur unjust censure, made her 
pause; but, in a moment, she reproached 
herself, ff)r suffering any selfish fears to 
counterbalance, for an instant, the dread¬ 
ful apprehension of a sister’s deviation 
from rectitude, and she immediately 
sought I^dy Einjiieline ; and telling her 
that she was cornpellerl, by the letter she 
had just received, to hasten to town, en- 
Ircuted her excuse and j)crniis£ion to de¬ 
part on the following morning Lady Em¬ 
meline smiled— 

And pray, my dear cousin,” said she, 
“ have you no qualms of conscience, in 
leaving us all to the mercy of a certain 
young lady, whose nerves, I fear, will ill 
bear the idea of your departure, so soon 
after that of her chief attraction to Cler¬ 
mont ?” 

“ I have reasons, which I cannot well 
explain, my dear madam, even to you,” 
said Helen, “ which compel me to wave 
all considerations that relate merely to my¬ 
self and my own feelings. Conscious of 
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the propriety of my motives, I must not 
suffer the censure or the opinions of others 
to influence me, in an affair where I alone 
can judge. To you I leave my justifica¬ 
tion, or rather to time; and, with your 
leave, will quit Clermont to-morrow at an 
early hour.” 

“ I am so strongly inclined, my dear 
Helen,” said Lady Emmeline, “ to think 
every thing you do, 

' Wisest, virtuousest, dlscretest, best,*' 

that even, if you should hereafter be Lady 
Lascelles, I shall be really templed to for¬ 
give you, and congratulate Sir Horace.” 

“ Oh, never mention such a sugges¬ 
tion,” said Helen. “ Like me, you must 
be aw'are of its impossibility.” 

“ Well,” said Lady Emmeline, laugh¬ 
ing, “ more extraordinary events have 
happened; but time, which generally dis¬ 
covers secrets, will one day disclose the 
mysteries of that impenetrable region. Sir 
V4t 
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Horace Lascclle’s heart; and, till tficiij 
I am content to be silent on the subject.” 

At dinner, Helen’s intended return to 
town was mentioned and lamented by 
Lady Emmeline. Whatever Lady Ger¬ 
trude felt, she dared not express. The 
firmness of Helen seemed to have awed 
her into silence ; and even Mrs. Luxnsorc 
did not venture one satyrieal remark; such 
influence has real good sense and propriety 
over the illiberal and weak-minded. 

Early on the following morning, Helen 
was on her way to town. Impatient, in¬ 
deed, was she to arrive. She dreaded lest 
she should find her sister again immersed 
in dissipation; and had not her fortitude 
resisted depression, her spirits would gra¬ 
dually have deeiined as she approached 
Portland-place. She arrived in time for 
dinner, and was received with the same 
cordiality as ever by Lady Llangville ; nei¬ 
ther in her deportment, nor that of Sir 
Morton, did she observe any thing to alaitn 
her; and liope once more arost:, that the 
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anonymous address had been dictated by 
an enemy, rather than a friend. It had, 
however, the effect of keeping alive her 
suspicions, and rendering her watchful. 
Lady Llangville prepared to go out in the 
evening, and told Helen, that, in a few 
days, she was engaged to accompany a 
party of friends to Brighton for a week, 
but, in enumerating them, the name of 
Lady Vulcourt was not mentioned, and 
Helen silently hoped she did not form one 
of the number. 
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CHAP. XI. 


AN early walk before breakfast, through 
Hyde-park, had led Sir Morton Llangville 
to a greater distance than he intended, and 
he was meditating his return, when, in the 
Kensington road, he observed a gentle¬ 
man on horseback, without a servant. 
The horse seemed to have taken fright, 
and was become restive. Sir Morton 
sprang forward to his assistance; the horse 
darted across the road; a tremendous pre¬ 
cipice, forming the descent to a gravel-pit, 
was before him; and his unfortunate rider 
must have been precipitated headlong 
down it, if Sir Morton, with incredible 
agility, and admirable presence of mind, 
had not intercepted his path, seized the 
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bridle, and, at the hazard of his own life, 
preserved that of the stranger. Sir Mor¬ 
ton’s arm was slightly strained by the 
exertion; his humane interference was 
loudly extolled, and warmly thanked by 
the person whom he had saved from a vio¬ 
lent death, a young man of decidedly su¬ 
perior manners and interesting counte¬ 
nance. 

“ Suffer me,” said the stranger, to 
know my preserver, that, by name, I may 
reiterate my thanks and gratitude.” 

Sir Morton presented his card, which' 
no sooner met the eye of the stranger, 
than, with an electrical start, he retreated. 
“ Sir Morton Llangville!” be repeated, 
in accents that seemed to imply more than 
mere surprise. For a moment he remained 
silent; then, extending his hand,— 

" Once,” said he,. “ I should have ber 
held that name with tar different sentir 
ments; and, strange as it may appear. Sir 
Morton Llangville was the last man in the 
world to whom I would have owed my 
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life; but with tlie age of romance, romance 
itself lias disap|)earecl, and even to Sir 
Morton Llangvillc I now willingly ac¬ 
knowledge my obligations, and extend the 
hand of friendship.’’ 

Sir Morton needed not the card now 
presented- to him, to discover, that the 
man wliose existence he had preserved, 
was he whom he had once deeply injured, 
seizing, with avidity, the hand held out 
to him, he exclaimed— 

“ The friendsliii»of Sir Horace Lascellcs 
is one of my dearest wishes; and may I 
live to convince him of (he sincerity with 
whii-h 1 have deplored the injury inilicted 
OR liis peace, by youthful rashness and the 
heat of passion.” 

The open, amiable manners of .Sir Mor¬ 
ton was an irresistible passport to the af¬ 
fections. Sir Horace, acute and discrimi¬ 
nating, soon read his «‘haraf u r, and was 
desirous of improving the acquaintance; 
while the delighted Sm Morton returned 
home in extacies, to relate to Lady Liang- 
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ville and Helen his morning’s encounter, 
and iU happy termination. 

Ail wonder and joy, Helen was devoutly 
thankful that the eclaircusement had been 
thus amicable. She could now meet him 
in public without alarm, when her sister 
and Sir Morton were of the party: and 
she felt assured, that the more he knew of 
the character of the latter, the less would 
his self-love be wounded, by having been 
supplanted by one, who possessed qualities 
so estimable and so attractive. 

Sir Clement Irby, the intimate friend of 
Sir Horace, often visited in Portland-placc, 
he spoke of him as one of those rare cha¬ 
racters tbrnied to adorn human nature, and 
Helen fancied, that whenever he was the 
subject of conversation Sir Clement re¬ 
garded her with peculiar attention. A few 
evenings after the eneoeiUer between Sir 
Horace and his former rival, the Llangville 
family met him at the house of a mutual 
friend; Sir Morton greeted him cordially, 
and his advances were met with warmth 
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by Sir Horace, who gracefully bowing to 
Lady Llangville, approached Helen. 

“ You are, I believe, already acquainted 
with our dear Helen,” said the well-meaiv- 
ing Baronet. 

“ Lady Emmeline Montrose was so 
kind as to present me to the daughter of 
my earliest friend,” said Sir Horace, “ a 
title by which I am proud and grateful to 
acknowledge Sir Everard de Courcy.— 
Soon, I trust, shall 1 be restored to his 
valued society, for a short period, and con¬ 
vey to him the intelligence, that the exis¬ 
tence of the being so highly favoured by 
him, has been preserved by the courage 
and activity of Sir Morton Llangville.” 

** Name it not,” said Sir Morion, “it 
was the most fortunate day of my life, and 
so Sir Everard will think, I am sure.” 

Lady Llangville had avoided conversing 
with Sir Horace, and on looking round for 
her, Helen discovered she had left th^ 
room; but she knew her sister had a se¬ 
cond engi^ement for the evening, and 
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therefore thought it nothing remarkabiei 
Lady Emmeline, who had arrived in town 
the preceding day, promised to convey her 
home. 

In their way a mob in the street caused 
a momentary detention of the carriage. A 
chariot with blazing lamps, it appeared, 
had also been detained, and one of the 
horses being unruly, the inmates had 
alighted. Helen started, for she thought 
she discovered her sister, and another in¬ 
stant sufficed to discover, in the gentleman 
who was re-seating her in the carriage, 
Colonel Hanbury. A deadly chill crept 
over her;—Lady Valcourt was also of the 
party, and she saw them all drive ofl^ while 
benumbed with horror and distress, every 
laculty for the moment felt suspended. 

Lady Emmeline was so much occupied 
by the crowd, that she was inattentive to 
her companion, and did not observe her 
agitation. Arrived in Portland-place, she 
found Sir Morton already returned, and 
the resolved not to retire to rest till- she 
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had seen and conversed with her sister.— 
Lady Llan<{villc did not reach home till a 
very late hour, but Helen was waiting for 
her, and delayed not a moment in relating 
to iier the discovery she had that evening 
made, and her aniazeincnt that she would 
suHer on any occasion tlie renewed atten¬ 
tions of a man, avowedly disagreeable to 
Sir Morton. 

“ i\Iy dear Helen,” her Ladysliip an¬ 
swered rather jiettishly, “ Sir M<>rton is 
very fidgetty, and so i.re you. Colonel 
Hanbury, 1 have no doubt, is innocent of 
any ill designs, and really if 1 am to he de¬ 
barred tlic common atteniions of polite¬ 
ness, I had better be shut up in Llaugville 
Castle for life.” 

“ Would to (iod,” cried Helen, “ that 
you were really there; reci>llect yourstilj 
my dearest Ellina, and be more considerate 
than to treat thus lightly a subject, the 
most serious and important. A married 
woman ought t o receiv e no particular at¬ 
tentions, but from her husband. What 
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ar c tlio sg_ofothcrmen.takcavjwJipsc haji- 
pincss depends on him alone . How de¬ 
grading to the I'cmalc cl^uctcr is that 
trifling vanity, which can feel pleasure or 
gratification in aught that, can for an in¬ 
stant wound a husband’s feeling's!” 

“ You are quite iiulignant on the sub¬ 
ject, my dear,” said her Ladyship, “ but 
ready I iiave no intentions in the world to 
hurt Sir Morton’s feelings; .and I assure 
you I should repel any improper behaviour 
in Colonel Hanbury, or any other man, 
\vith as much spirit as yourself. And as 
you so much dislike his attending me, 
though 1 see no very great harm in it my¬ 
self, rely on me I will not suflbr it; and 
now, my good Helen, be satislied that you 
have nothing to fear on that head.” 

“ Tut in vour c.\cursion to Brighton,” 
said Helen—“ Oh Ellina, for the sake of 
your beloved children, for your own pre¬ 
sent and future peace, be guarded I con¬ 
jure you.” 

“ 1 give you my honour,’* said Lady 
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Llangville, “ that Colonel Hanbury is not 
to be of the party.” 

This assertion was an inexpressible sa¬ 
tisfaction to Helen, and she retired to rest, 
on the whole, more easy in mind than she 
had felt before the conversation with her 
sister, though far from convinced that im¬ 
plicit reliance might be placed on the pru¬ 
dence of her Ladyship. Early on the fol¬ 
lowing morning, the family were alarmed 
by the sudden illness of the principal nur¬ 
sery attendant. Helen visited her imme¬ 
diately on being informed of the circum¬ 
stance, and was shocked to find that the 
symptoms were those of a violent fever: 
she instantly removed the children to her 
own apartment, and as it was long before 
Lady Llangville’s hour of rising, sought 
Sir Morton, to consult him as to what 
ought to be done. 

Medical advice was sent for, it being re¬ 
quisite to call in a physician, and she await¬ 
ed the result before she attended her sis- 
ter^s rising? The consultation had not 
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t€rminatcd when she was summoned to 
Lady Llangville’s dressing-room, and while 
relating to her the incidents of the morn¬ 
ing, Sir Morton entered to announce the 
opinion of the faculty, that the servant’s 
disease was an infectious fever, of the most 
malignant kind. 

The whole house was thrown into cog- 
fusion on the declaration of the physician, 
and an immediate removal of the family 
became necessary. Lady Llangville de¬ 
clared her determination to fulfil her en¬ 
gagement to Brighton, and thereby secure 
her own safety. Sir Morton intended to 
avail himself of the opportunity to go to 
Llangville Castle, on business with his 
stewardbut what was to be done with 
Helen and the children ? In the midst of 
the consultation and debates that ensued, 
a visitor was announced, and the “ Hon¬ 
ourable Mrs. Darlington” was named by 
the footman. 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed Lady 
JJangville, » think of that jW»ing old 
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maul making her ajipearance just now, 
when 1 Iiave a thousand things to attend 
to.” 

Tlie prosing old maid, however, proved 
a very useful personage, for she no sooikt 
heard the ditheuhv and dilemma in which 
they were involved, than she otl’ered her 
own house and protection to Miss l)c Com- 
cy and the children, during the time it was 
unsafe to continue in Portland-place, and 
Helen was infinitely relieved by an ar¬ 
rangement, which secured her an asylum 
and a protectress so respectable. 

Orders were instantly issued; Helen, 
ever active and prudent, exerted herself in 
preparation, and before night the mansion 
in Portland-place was deserted, by all but 
the necessary attendants on the poor inva¬ 
lid. In the hurry of leaving the house, at¬ 
tending to her ^little charges, with the 
numberless little occupations requisite to 
their comfort and safety, Helen had no 
time to reflect on the strange and distant 
manner iii wliich she liad hitherto been 
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treated by Mrs. Darlington: but when 
settled for the night at iier house in Gros- 
venor-pjacc, and left to a Utte a tete supper 
with her, she had Icisur.- to observe a ma¬ 
nifest difterence in her deportment. 

In her own mansion, Mrs. Darlington 
had the manners of a woman accustomed 
to high life. Easy, well-bred, and hospi¬ 
table, her attentions were kind and agree¬ 
able, without ostentation ; the apartments 
were construeted for the comfort and ac- 
comuioiiation of those who ivihabited them. 
The children were delighted with their 
new habitation, and charmed to be under 
the sole care of their dear aunt Helen, to 
see her every day, and to listen to the talcs 
and instruction, with which she amused 
them in their walks in Hyde Park, and in 
her evening visits to the nursery. 

Insensibly the reserve in Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton wore otf, she seemed to watch Helen 
minutely, and to converse with her as if 
to learn her sentiments on different sub¬ 
jects. She never scrupled openly to avow 
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her disapprobation of Lady Llangville’s ge¬ 
neral conduct, and seemed to note with sa¬ 
tisfaction the contrary dis{K)sition of her 
sister. Helen possessed the peculiar talent 
of reading well aloud ; it had been studi¬ 
ously cultivated by her father, and to him 
she had been in the constant habit of prac¬ 
tising it. 

Mrs. Darlington had a natural defect in 
her sight, which, increased by age, ren¬ 
dered her almost incapable of adding to 
the resources of a mind highly cultivated, 
by much reading. 

I so seldom meet with any one, who 
reads aloud to my taste,” said she, “ that I 
am almost lost to the delights of litera-' 
ture.” 

Helen offered her services, which were 
gratefully accepted, and the acquisition of 
was properly appreciated by Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton, particularly when, after Helen had 
been three days beneath her roof, she 
was seized with a fit of the gout, which 
confined her to her great chair; then did 
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the society of her young friend prove in¬ 
deed a treasure. Without being officious 
or adulatory, Helen paid the exact at¬ 
tention, most agreeable to an invalid. She 
read or played whenever, it seemed to 
soothe pain, or cheer depression, and rode 
or walked out with the children and ser¬ 
vants, nor gave a sigh to the gaieties she 
had so suddenly and unexpectedly relin¬ 
quished. 

One evening, that Mrs. Darlington’s 
pain had been more than usually severe, 
and had left her exhausted and low; she 
solicited Helen to read a new poem. The 
latter was pleased with the task, she loved 
poetry to enthusiasm, her voice was well 
calculated for jj;s expression, and told 
plainly, eveiy word she read, she felt. 
Mrs. Darlington was cautious by nature 
and habit, she knew the human heart, 
well, and she was careful to repress the 
admiration which the talents of her young 
guest, and her apparent intire unconsci¬ 
ousness of possessing them irresistably ex- 
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ited. Beauty, wit, and sense, it had often 
been her lot to meet with, but never till 
now, had she found them attended by 
modesty and diffidence so retiring, yet so 
void of awkwardness, or rusticity. 

With animation Helen commenced the 
task assigned her ; she had bid her young 
charges adieu for the night, and in the 
dressing room of Mrs. Darlington, took 
her seat by the sofa, on which, wrapped 
in flannels, and supported by pillows, the 
invalid reclined. Helen sat between Mrs. 
Darlington and the light, she was wholly 
absorbed by the beauties of the poem, one 
of those strotig efforts of genius with which 

Lord-has enriched modern literature, 

and adapting her tones tp the subject, va¬ 
ried by her taste and feelings only, she 
had so completely enrapt the senses of her 
auditor, that even the acuteness of pain 
was forgotten, and the low and occasional 
murmurs, which suppressed anguish 
would sometimes cause, had ceased so in- 
tirely, that suspecting she had read her 
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hearer to sleep, Helen tamed towards the 
sofa, to discover not only Mrs. Darlington 
in all the eagerness of attention, but a 
male auditbr also, a gentleman, who had 
entered unperceived by Helen, in her at¬ 
tention to her book. 

A motion from Mrs. Darlington, had 
enjoined silence, which he had rigidly ob* 
served, and seating himself at her feet, 
had remained an attentive listener, till 
Helen had discovered him. 

Peredving her surprise, Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton quietly said->* 

Go on, my dear, it is only my 
nephew.” 

And without seeing the fece of the 
stranger, she obeyed. A few lines only 
remained, Mrs; Darlihgton thanked her 
fervently, and Helen, as she raised her 
eyes with diffidence and curiosity, to see 
who had been her other hear^, fixed them 
in astonishment indescribable, on the 
countenance of Sir Horace Lascelles. dn 
involuntary glow overspread her face, 

’ vox.. III. 
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while, after apolc^ising for his intrusion. 
Sir Horace added— 

" How little,did I imagine, when I has¬ 
tened from a dinner engagement to inquire 
after my good relation, of whose indispo¬ 
sition I only beard this morning, tliat 1 
should find she had a fair mental physi¬ 
cian, so well calculated to soothe the hours 
of illness, and prevent the mind from par¬ 
ticipating the body’s weakness.” 

' “ Miss diUkmrcyi” said Mrs. Darling- 
ton> ** is exactly to an invalid what you 
describe; for however she may. feel,, the 
change from a ^e of gaiety to the lonely 
.apartment of sickness she has the happy 
art of appearing as cheerful and satisfied, 
as if enlivened by^the most pleasurable 
party. How ithappc>^s example has 
had so little ^ect uppn her i know not.” 

: iBxample^ ^1 hope,” said Helen, has 

had much efi^t on me. The excellent 
woman, by whom 1 was -reared and edu¬ 
cated, is in herself the most perfect model 
of propriety. Ill indeed would her cares 
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have been bestowed, had I so widely err’a 
from her precepts, as to be incapable of 
feeling cheerful and satisfied, wherever 
duty or necessity may happen to place 
me.” 

The eulogium is truly merited,” said 
Sir Horace, “and sincerely do I join in the 
tribute, to the excellences of one of my 
first and best friends, Mrs. Ormsby.” 

The conversation continued animated 
and interesting to all, till Mrs. Darlington 
was obliged to retire, and Sir Horace took 
his leave, but on the following morning he 
was at their breaki^st table. 

“How singulafel” thought Helen, 
“ again I am thrown into his society T’ 

It was a circumstance she certainly 
could not regret, particularly as much of 
that distanceof manner, with which he had 
•at first treated her, was abated, and every 
interview added to the friendly familiarity 
established between them. 
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(?^AP. XII. 


Mrs. DARLINGTON’S former preju¬ 
dices respecting Helen, seemed now 
wholly removed; she treated her with the 
most distinguished attention; to the chil¬ 
dren she was affectionate, and often lament- 

•r 

ed that the time must arrive for. a separa¬ 
tion. That period rapidly approached, not 
a little to the regret of Helen, who, in the 
.select friends admitt^ to the house of 
Mrs. Darlington, found society far better 
suited to her taste, than the indiscriminate 
mixture that assembled at her sister’s splen¬ 
did dwelling. Rational, elegant, and well 
informed, all sought to improve and enter¬ 
tain. She was harrassed by no idle pro¬ 
fessions, no waste of time or jpmeaning 
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dissipation. Sir Horace, the maternal ne¬ 
phew of Mrs. Darlington, was a frequent 
and welcome guest; he had related to his 
aunt the incident which placed Florenza 
under the protection of Miss dc Courcy in 
the street, and given her the first favour¬ 
able im])ression of Helen’s character. 

“ You shall see this little jirotegde a- 
gain,” said Mrs. Darlington; “ I will de¬ 
sire Horace to permit her to dine with us 
to-morrow; she has more than once visit¬ 
ed me, and needs, I think, some associate 
liko yourself, to render hw more English 
in her manners.” 

The invitation wa^ readily accepted, and 
Florenza, who had not been informed 
whom she was to meet, no sooner recog¬ 
nized Helen, than she flew into her arms 
with all her characteristic animation, reite¬ 
rating her delight at beholding her again. 
In the course of the day Helen had ample 
opportunity to hear the praises of Sir Ho¬ 
race, both from Florenza and her relation, 
the Signora Martini, who accompanied 
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heK After -departure, when Mrs. 

Daftih^on and Helen were left alone, the 

> 

former said— 

** This little Italian and her aunt form 
one of the many instances of my nephew’s 
singular benevolence of heart, a benevo~ 
lence so philalithropic, I had almost said 
so chivalric, that the opinion of the world 
ils as nothing in the balance. The parents 
of Florenza were of the highest order of 
the Italian nobility. To enrich ah only 
Son, according to the customs of the coun¬ 
try, this poor thing was destined to a clois¬ 
ter, after having been occasionally a wit¬ 
ness of the splendour Hbd happiness of her 
paternal dwelling; but Providence saw fit 
to punish such injustice. i 

“Amidst the many scenes of horror, 
which have of late years desolated the Con¬ 
tinent, the possessions of the Roselli family 
were tom from them; the son, for whom 
Florenza was ^crificed, fell a victim to 
war, and the parents were literally divest¬ 
ed of home and children. Sir Horace# 
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dtfHng his travels^ had often heei» a gi^^f 
at the RoselU palace, and^ had aiwaya^i^n 
received with distinguished hospitality; by 
its then happy and opulent possessors.—< 
What a contrast was presented on his re^.. 
turn-through Italy—their ^states lost, their 
son no more, the father a wretched inauiali; 
and the mother in a dying state : the two 
latter sought shelter with tlieir relation, 
the Signora Martini, who, reduced in cir¬ 
cumstances from the same calamitous cau¬ 
ses, supported them all on her own pit¬ 
tance. Poor little Florenza had petitioned 
to quit her convent, to console her unhap¬ 
py relations, and Sjr Horace, who on hear¬ 
ing the melancholy tale, with anxiety 
sought for, and discovered them in this 
situation. 

“ He witnessed the death of the parents, 
brought by grief to an untimely grave, and 
afforded protection to the two hapless sur¬ 
vivors. They had no relatives left, and 
were almost destitute of subsistence; to 
afibrd them permanent aid, he *was obliged 
a 4 
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to bring them to his native country, wheie 
an ai|iple fortune would enable him to pro¬ 
vide :^or them properly, without injury to 
himself: he witnessed the extatic delight 
of the youthful Florenza, at being emanci¬ 
pated from monastic rigour, and he resol¬ 
ved to complete her deliverance by mak¬ 
ing her an inhabitant of his native island.”” 

This narrative afforded to Helen the con¬ 
viction she had loi^ wished for, of Sir Ho¬ 
race’s correctness of principle, and she felt 
more than ever delighted, that the adopted 
son of her father should thus fulfil his early 
promise of excellence, in all that was great 
and good. After a p^ccful residence of 
near three weeks beneath the roof of Mrs. 
Darlington, the tranquillity of Helen was 
interrupted by receiving the following let- 
ter«by the post, written in the same hand 
as that which had reached her at Cler¬ 
mont:— 

** It is hoped, for the sake of the future 
peace and honour of Sir M-L——V 
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family, that Miss de Courcy will not be 
much longer estranged from it. Colonel 

H-has been a constant attendant on 

Lady L-at Brighton. Will not the 

interference of a sister be essayed to pre¬ 
vent the dreadful consequences that may 
ensue from a perseverance in the path of 
indiscretion ?” 


« 

Again was poor Helen destined to feel 
apprehensions the mo'st acute; she scarce¬ 
ly gave herself time to Reflect ere she was 
on her way to Portman-square, from 
whence she had lately received the most 
favourable accounts of tlie recovery of the 
servant. The fever, by care and judicious 
treatment, had extended no farther; the 
woman was well enough to be removed, 
and the faculty had declared that the 
house would in a few days be sufficiently 
free from all infection, to admit of the re¬ 
turn of the family. 

Sir Morton arrived in town the same 
day, and took up his abode with Helen 
a 5 
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and his children at Mrs. Darlington’s, till 
the return of his lady: he brought a good 
account of Sir Everard, with an invitation 
to Lady Llangville and the children to ac¬ 
company Helen on her return home, and 
to spend the summer in Wales. Helen 
grew extremely impatient for the return 
of her sister, and as soon as she found that 
she might with safety remove her young 
charges to Portman-square, she delayed 
not a moment. 

Lady Llangville arrived in high health, 
and apparently in equal spirits, but Helen 
fancied they were forced, and that in spite 
of all her efforts, she looked at times even 
depressed. Sir Morton, having no sus¬ 
picions, happily partook not of her appre¬ 
hensions, which certaiiily rather increased 
than diminished. Lady Llangville went 
out more than ever; the time she was at 
hon e was chiefly spent in her apartment, 
from whence even Helen was excluded; 
she seethed careful to avoid all private in¬ 
terviews with her sister, and more than 
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once Helen had witnessed the delivery of 
notes, the contents of which were carefully 
concealed. Determined at length on some 
explanation, Helen in vain sought an op¬ 
portunity ; any excuse was resorted to by 
Lady Llangville to avoid it, and sad and 
dispirited, Helen began to think that now, 
indeed, her worst fears must be realized. 

“ Oh ! that 1 had some friend, some ad¬ 
viser to teach me how, in such emergency, 
I ought to act!” was her constant mental 
ejaculation ; but to whom could she apply? 
Mrs. Ormsby had long since left town, and 
her sister's reputation was too precious, to 
be .hazarded by coqimunicating her alarms 
to any other person. To Mrs. Darling¬ 
ton, indeed, she might apply, but she al¬ 
ready disliked Lllina, and would, she 
knew, be severe in her reprehension, 
without the power to remedy the evil. 

An anxious fortnight thus elapsed, at 
the end of that period, Sir Morton was 
obliged to leave town for a few days, and 
Helen hoped, that during his abseiice, she 
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should find time for an eclaircissement 
with her sister; but it app^red more dis¬ 
tant than ever. Little Morton was taken 
ill, and Helen cou d not leave him; Lady 
Llangville visited him in the morning, and 
again before she went out in the evening, 
but she returned at a very late hour, and 
told Helen she had an engs^ement for the 
whole of the following day. 

“ I fear poor Morton is no better,” said 
Helen in a reproachful tone.. 

** I rather thiidt,” said her Ladyship, 

you alarm yourself unnecessarily. Dr. 

JH-said he had certainly less fever this 

morning; however, my staying at home 
could do him no good, at all events, par¬ 
ticularly ds 1 leave h^ so well attended ; 
but pray, take care of yourself, my dear 
Helen, Burton tells me you were not in 
bed all night. I entreat you not to fatigue 
yourself, and I intend to be home in good 
time.” 

So saying, she left her; the various 
ciputions which filled the heart of Helen 
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prevented all utterance, yet she thought 
slie would speak to her sister again, before 
she went out; she would endeavour to 
awaken her maternal feelings, from the 
deadly slumber in which they seemed en¬ 
tranced. With this intention she entered 
her dressing-room, but not finding her 
there, she passed on to the bed-chamber, 
where she beheld her sister busied in ex¬ 
amining several masquerade dresses, which 
were extended on the bed. A pink domi¬ 
no, conspicuous from its colour, was dis¬ 
played by her woman, and she heard Lady 
Llangyille say— 

“ I like that by far the best, and shall 
certainly recommend it to Lady Valcourt. 
If I had gone myself, I would have had it 
without hesitation.” 

Helen retreated, for though glad to hear 
Ellina disavow any intention of being pre¬ 
sent, at such a season, at an entertain¬ 
ment of the kind; yet it shocked her to 
discover, that slie was capable of bestowing 
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her attention on such a subject, when the 
sick bed of her child demanded it. 

Sad and dispirited all day, Helen re¬ 
mained in tl>e chamber of her little ne¬ 
phew. Sir Morton was not expedited to 
return till the end of the week, and she 
felt, as she contemplated the pallid coun¬ 
tenance of her putieQt, and heard his 
moans, that an aweful responsibility rested 
upon her. “ Oh never,” thouglit she, 

may I be induced, by the temptations 
of pleasure, like tt^ thoughtless Ellina, to 
forsake the post of duty.” 

As the dj^^ declined, her alarms became 
hourly greater-; the physician declared it 
as his opinion, that if no favourable alter¬ 
ation took place within a few hours, the 
most fafcfl consequences might be appre¬ 
hended. Night approached, and still she 
watched by the bed, in hope of discerning 
some appearaee of the wished-for symp¬ 
toms, but all in vain. Little Morton grew 
evidently, worse, his fever considerably iur 
cr^edj and the physician, who again vi- 
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wtcd him in the evening, pronounced that 
he was in imminent danger. 

, Poor Helen was now indeed called on 
to exert all her fortitude and resolution, to 
supply^to the little invalid tlie place of the 
parent who deserted him. While tears of 
anguish yet streamed from her eyes, and 
her hand grasped the feverish pulse of her 
nephew, she was informed that Sir Horace 
Lascelles ddsired a few moment’s confe¬ 
rence. Great as was the interest such a 
message would at any other time have exr 
cited, she could not now quit her post, and 
she sent her own maid to acquaint Sir Ho¬ 
race with her situation, and to Ix^g he 
would excuse her apjjearing. Elton re¬ 
turned,.and delivered to Helen a scrap of 
paper, on which these words were written 
with a pencil. 

** I must see you for.five minutes; it is 
no time for eeremony; iit-sten, Iconjure 
you.” 

Desiring Elton to supply her place, and 
in extreme confusion of mind, wh»<4ns^ 
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in vain endeavoured to tranquilize, Helen 
hesitated no longer, she found Sir Horace 
pacing the drawing-room quickly; he ad¬ 
vanced towards her— 

" I grieve to distress you,” said he, 
“ but my business admits of no delay. 
When I avow myself the author of letters 
you have lately received, you will guess 
its motive.” 

Helen was almost sufFocat^ with emo¬ 
tion ; the truth flashed on her mind, and 
she could only exclaim— 

“ My sister! Oh, speak!”—and sunk 
into a chair. 

“ We must not lose time,” said he; “ I 
have good authority for asserting, that de¬ 
signs, the most nefarious, are in agitation 
against ^ur peace, and the honour of your 
sister. She is now at a masquerade at the 
opera-house, with Colonel Haiibury; Lady 
V'alcouVt is of the party, and her house is 
the scene of rendezvous afterwards; To 
1 /ou only could I apply. My interference 
may be not only useless, but improper; 
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but Sir Morton’s absence favours any cKer^ 
tion you may choose to make. I am aware 
to whom I speak. With you, Miss de 
Courcy, no weak terrors will intervene to 
deter you from acting right.” 

“ I will pray forTcsolution,” said she; 
“ but Oh! how hard, on such a suuject, 
to attain it!” Then, resting her head on 
her hand, she endeavoured to collect her 
thoughts, an8 to arrange some plan of pro¬ 
ceeding. 

After a few minutes’ deliberation—“ I 
am not much accustomed,” she said, with 
some embarrassment, to request favours, 
but my present distress must plead my ex¬ 
cuse. Will you. Sir Horace, give me 
your protection to the opera-house ?” 

“ Most willingly,” he answered'^, “ but 
have you courage to venture into the house 
alone? and, when there, what do you 
propose ?” 

“ To save my sister!” she answered, 
with energy. “ Oh, Sir Horace! if ever 
you loved Ellina—if you now love my fa- 
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ther—-if you have any pity for me—leiitf 
your aid to rescue her from desteuction!— 
Every thing conspires to convince me,, that 
her fate is at a crisis, and to-night 
must be saved, or consigned to irxetriev^ 
able ruin! No time-is to be lost; atjd 
may heaven grant me the power to 
plete my purposes!” 

With silence Helen prepared for her ex¬ 
cursion ; and Sir Horace flarked, 
astonishment, tlie resolution she evinced- 
To Elton she committed the care of little 
Morton, with a charge .not, for one mo¬ 
ment, to leave him ; and that no suspicion 
might be excited in the servants, she 
exerted herself to appear unconcerned, 
and, attended by the Baronet, comm'cnced 
her expedition. „ I 

They first proceeded to a masquerade 
warehouse,, where Helen selected a plain 
brown domino, and from thence continvwd 
their way to the opera-house.' 

The wounded feelings o^ Helen forb^e 
aB conversatioit. 1^9 Sir H(?rBce»-sl:jp ap- 
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pearcd a new character. Hitherto the calm 
dignity of her manner had led him to be¬ 
lieve her a stranger to that extreme acute¬ 
ness df feeling, which slie now betrayed. 
The anxious glances she darted from the 
cOach-window, as they approached the 
Haymarkct, and the wild energy with 
which, she threw the domino over her ele¬ 
gant form, and exclaimed—Oh, may a 
merciful Pi^vidence render the disguise 
propitious I”—still w'erc before his eyes, 
still rang in his ears; when, having handed 
her out of the coach, and led her into the 
house, he saw her depart, with breathless 
energy, through the door-way, which at 
once conveyed her to the theatre of plea¬ 
sure, and shut her from his sight, after 
having agreed that he should await her 

return in the lobby. 

Arrived in the scene of action, how did 
the heart of Helen throb, as the company, 
the lights, the masks, burst ujion her 
s%ht. The judicious plainness of her 
habit rendered her Uttle conspicuous, and 
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enabled her to prosecute her anxious searcli 
without molestation. At length it was at¬ 
tended with success. The well-known 
pink domino met her eye, and she felt as^ 
sured it was her sister who worfe it. She 
was dancing with spirit. A sigh burst 
from the bosom of Helen, as she r6c6g- 
nized the figure of JHanbury in her partner. 
They soon ceased dancing, and adjourned 
to a sofa. Helen followed, and plctced 
herself near. She heard Hanbury propose 
their quitting the house. . 

“ Let us go and await the return of the 
Marchioness,” he said; “ she will spee¬ 
dily follow: and you, I am sure, are fa¬ 
tigued.” 

Lady Llangville seemed to make'some 
faint objections, which appeared to bfc sooii 
over-ruled, and the Colonel, saying he 
would enquire for the carriage, arose and 
left her. 

Now was the-critical moment-?' Itastily 
Helen advanced, and seated herifelf on the 
sofa* by her-sister. As she contemplated 
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the person of Ellina, she fancied she be¬ 
held her agitated and trembling. No time 
was to be lost, and the wordEllina” 
had eseaped her lips ere she was sensible 
she had uttered it. Lady Langville start-* 
ed-i—“ Who are you ?” said she. • 

." Qne,” answered Helenr, disguising her 
vowe, “ deputed by your friends to save 
yott from ruin; to convey you from this 
sq^QOiof tempation to the sick bed of your 
child. Your son is dangerously ill, perhaps 
dying, and his mdther neglects him—^for 
whom ?” 

Lady Llangville hid her face with her 
hand, forgetting that her countenance was 
concealed by her mask, and arose from 
her seat. Helen seized her hand. They 
w^e;:^ear the door. 

« We must hasten,” said she, « or you 
may never behold him more.” 

Her Ladyship seemed to recollect her¬ 
self, andfesistedf 

canndt'go,” said she; “ it is some 
impositionbut Helen had opened the 
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door, ar.d drawn her beyond the imme¬ 
diate scene of bustle. 

Let me go,” exclaimed Lady Llang- 
ville, ** I cannot go, I know nol 'wilii 
whom.” 

“ Behold, then T 'said Helen, removing 
her mask. “ Am I an »impo8itioni* El^ 
lina ? Your child is perhaps on his dea^ 
bed, and his mother is plunging into irre¬ 
mediable destruction.” 

Helen! Great God exclaimed she, 

and she suiFered herself to be led forward. 

Helen hurried her on; but again Lady 
Llangville paused— 

" I have promised to go first to Lady 
Valcourt’s,” said she i “ Colonel Hanbury 
is gone for my carriage.” J < 

With me only you go from 
Ellina,” answered Helen; “ and wtferever 
you go, 1 shall accompany you. If you 
choose your Child to die unatmnde^ thank 
heaven, the guilt is ndl mine, ^'i^mother 
shall at least be sdVCd> if in^ eflRs^^n 
avail.” 
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Sir Horace appeared, and Helen sprang 
towards him. “ Lady Llangville’s carriage 
isrthis moment announced," said he; but, 
il^ a whisper, added, “ Colonel Hanbury 
JB waiting.^ 

Leave all to me>” said Helen, in tlie 
sti^e .tone ; “ ,but, Oh! do not leave us 
itfiassisted by your unseen protection.” 

Rely on me," he replied; and Helen, 
huiryihg her sister forward, - reached the 
door. ** Lady Llangvtlle’s icarriage 1” re¬ 
sounded in her ear. She darted towards 
it, and Colonel Hanbury appeared. Asto¬ 
nishment was in iiis countenance. 

Lady Llangville!” cried he; and, 
taking ker liand, he looked at Helen, 
ivhose mask, now removed, discovered her 

“ My sister will accompany me home,” 
said she; " her presence is inrmediately 
required ;” and, springing past him, with¬ 
out reBfeiquishing Ellina’s arin» she ad- 
valMed to .carri^e. He would have 
followed) but, when she had seen I^dy 
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Llan^ille seated, .she turned towards 
him— ' 

“ We require no attendant, Colonel 
Hanbury," said she; “ Sir Morton Uan^ 
ville’s servants are sufficient pi%lectioa 
his lady ;* and, ordering thte eervant^lw 
close the door, they drove off, leavw^iA# 
discomfited Hanbury, to his reflectio’B»?«<* 
From the window, Helen still saw Sir Ht)« 
race, and perceived that a hirlrnny nfflUihj 
which she had no donbt contained him^ 
closely followed them. Lady Ll^ngville 
did not speak, but, throwing herself back 
in the coach, maintained a gloomy si¬ 
lence. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

. HELEN would not attempt any con¬ 
versation ;—-she could not deem her sister 
safe, till she saw her once more beneath 
her own roof. How did her heart pal¬ 
pitate with joy, as they alighted ; she took 
her sister’s arm, and leading her forward, 
hastened to the sick chamber; Lady 
i;,langville seemed to shrink back, as she 
a||li^hed the door; but Helen would 
not’sttl^T her to retreat, she forced her .to 
the foot of the bed, where, torpid and 
motionless^ she beheld the child she had 
left. ' the^ paleness of deith seemed 
spif^d ovei^his oncef animated features, 
and the constienpe-struck mother, as »be 
voj.. III. R 
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saw Helen drop on her knees by the bed¬ 
side, fell fainting into the arms of the 
attendants. 

■ Nothing now seemed likely to disturb 
poor Morton; but Helen, ever active and 
collected, ordered Lady Llangville’s remo¬ 
val to her chamber, and advised her to 
lay down and try to compose her spirits. 
Not a word -of reproach escaped her, for 
she saw that Ellina was already severely 
humbled by self-reproach, and after see¬ 
ing her quietly in bed, she returned to 
take her station in the sick room. 

All night Morton continued in the same 
torpid state, from which he sunk into a 
deep sleep. The physician hailed -this 
omen as favourable, and the scar^ly 
breathing Helen, in intense anxie^, 
watched his almost death-like slumber, till 
soon after the dawn had beamed over the 
horizon, the eyes of the little sufferer un¬ 
closed, to recognise his kind nurse, and 
to cheer her affectionate heart hy certaih 
symptoms of amendment. 

Breathless with delight, she flew to the 
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chamber of her sister, and to her amaze¬ 
ment found her arisen, and in her dress¬ 
ing gown; but she appeared pale and hag¬ 
gard, and when Helen entered, she look¬ 
ed wildly at her, without speaking, and 
as if she apprehended some dreadful tid¬ 
ings. 

“ He lives my dear sister,” said HeleOj 

he lives, and will I trust recover. The 

crisis is past, and Doctor H-says ho 

may yet do well.” 

Lady Llangville did not answer, nor did 
she shed a tear, and the wildness of her 
glances alarmed the kind Helen, more 
than the most violent emotion. 

« Be composed, dear Ellina,” said she, 
“ you are safe. Morton will be restored 
to us, and we shall all again be happy.” 

Still Lady Llangville made no reply, but 
her head sunk on the shoulder of her 
sister, who summoned immediate assist¬ 
ance, and conveyed her to bed, from 
whence, unable to rest from the pertur¬ 
bation of her mind, she found she had long 
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since arisen. And now was the anxiety 
and fortitude of Helen again to be tried. 
A fever brought on by mental agitation 
and the pangs of self-reproach, to which 
Hden’s active remonstrances had awaken- 

• f ■ -if- 

ed her, reduced Lady Llangvilic to the 
brink of the grave; but it was salutary to 
her mind. In her sister she had an inde¬ 
fatigable nurse, she only quitted her to 
pay the necessary attentions to little Mojv 
ton, who, now in a state of convalescence, 
improved daily in strength and spirits. 

Sir Morton’s arrival was another trial to 
his Lady; but his intire ignorance of all 
that had passed, and the caution with 
which Helen had acted, rendered the 
meetihg less painful than she exjjected. 
He loudly repeated his acknewledgements 
to jlelen, to wil^m, the physician assured 
him, he believed he owed the lives of 
his wife and child. 

■ ' - A; 

Pn ring Lady Llangville’s gradjjal^ieco- 
veryi she evinced the ojpst sincere penH 
tehee, and in private, to Helen, candidly 
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acknowledged the dangers to which impru¬ 
dence had exposed her, and her perfect 
conviction, that by Iier, she l»ad been res¬ 
cued from irretrievable ruin. Led, during 
her excursion to Brighton, to the gam¬ 
ing table, (where, in Lady Valcourt’s 
suite, she met Colonel Ilanbury, though as 
tliey did not go in her parly, she was iguo 
rant that she should meet them there,) 
—another large debt, to the Colonel had 
given him advantoges, of which he did 
not fail to avail himself; her inslduoiis 
friend. Lady Valcourt, hail laughed at her 
scruples, and encouraged ilanbury to per¬ 
severe. 

On the day of the masquerade, Lady 
Llangville had dechircd her intention to 
decline being present; but Lady Val¬ 
court had overruled her objections, by vari-' 
ous artifices, and at length said, that Ilan¬ 
bury had suggested a mode of settling her 
debt to him, without discovering it cither 
to Sir Morton of her sister, and would 
R 3 
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impart it, if she would sup at her house 
after the masquerade. 

Whatever the designs of her enemies 
were, they were happily counteracted, by 
the interference of Sir Horace, and the 
. courage and resolution of Helen. 

It was now resolved, that in order to 
complete the restoration of Lady Llang- 
ville, and Morton, they should try the sa¬ 
lubrious air of her native country, and 
with inexpressible satisfaction, Helen 
commenced preparations for their journey 
to Wales. 

Lady Valcourt called dui’ing Lady 
Llangvillc’s illness, but was refused admit¬ 
tance, and only a select circle now appeared 
in Portman-square. Mrs. Darlington and 
Lady Emmeline were not excluded, and 
the former brought Florenza to see her 
beautiful protectress, as she still persisted 
in terming Helen. Though not a word 
escaped Mrs. Darlington that could dis¬ 
cover her knowledge of Helen’s late con¬ 
duct, relative to her sister, her increased 
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attention, and the attachment she evinced 
in her manner towards her, might have 

shown that Sir Horace had not withhold 
it. 

When she took leave of her, the day 
preceding that fixed on for the commence¬ 
ment of the journey to Wales, she em¬ 
braced her affectionately, saying— 

Adieu, my dear Miss de Courcy, 
something seems to tell me, that the Ab¬ 
bey of De Courcy will not long detain you 
from ns, I am a little skilled in the art of 
divination, and I foretcl, that some pow¬ 
erful enchanter will transport you once 
more into a world, that needs the benefit of 
your example.” 

“ What can she mean ?” thought He¬ 
len— 

The question was in some measure an¬ 
swered, and the enigma solved, the same 
evening, by the following letter, which 
was delivered to Helen, as she was super¬ 
intending the last preparations for their 
departure from town, in her own chamber, 
a 4 
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“ To Miss de Courcy. 

*‘You have saved your sister, and I 
congratulate you on the feelings which 
must be.your’s on the retrospect; but ere 
you leave a scene in which you have 
exercised the noblest virtues, you must 
hcaf the confessions of one, in whose 
opinion your conduct has rescued your 
sex from imputations, which threatened 
me with a life of total estrangement from 
domestic comfort. 

“ With my early disappointment you 
are well acquainted; its effects on my 
mind were long and severe, and induced^ 
a resolution, never again to suffer 'myself 
to be won, unless I could meet a second 
Ellina irrperson, joined to a mind exempt 
h orn Ellina's jauUti ^—Such a being, I 
believed existed not; and consequently I 
concluded 1 was destined to a life of celi¬ 
bacy. 

, “ The opinion was maintained, t’" F* 
liraa’s sister became known to me, . -o 
her, 1 beheld a, second Ellina in pe” ^n, 
free from Ellina’s deficiencies, ar ’ en- 
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■ cTovvetl with a mind and understanding, that 
threw every woman with whom I saw her 
associated, at an immeasurable distance.— 
Still was 1 unwilling to acknowledge all I 
felt even to myself; though I can now trace 
my admiration as far back as the day al¬ 
ter iny arrival in town, when, hanpening 
to pass through St. James’s Park, I was 
a witness of j'our conduct to a poor sick 
frail being, whom you restored to peace 
and comfort. The several situations in 
which I have since met you, have tended 
invariably to increase the sentiment which 
I fancied was excluded from niy heart li)r 
ever; till it has risen to a height which 
can no longer be controlled. 

My fate is now in your hantfs; I be¬ 
lieve you formed to create my happiness, 
but I shudder when I think it possible, 
that my manner towards you may have 
forbidden all reciprocity of affection. 

-'ifi. ^‘*^ave seen sufficient of your character, 
iftif isii issured that you will not inflict the 
pa»v''S!>f unnecessary suspense; I wish to 
a 5 
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visit Sir Everard soon. Your permission 
to follow you to the Abbey, will be receiv¬ 
ed as all the encouragement I shall pre¬ 
sume to hope for, till a father’s sanction 
shall embolden me to aspire to your future 
favour. I'lien shall my heart be laid open 
to your view, and the most perfect confi¬ 
dence give evidence of the sincerity of 
“ Hor vcE Lascelles.” 

Various were the emotions of Helen, as 
she perused this transcript of the sen¬ 
timents of a man, in her eyes, how far 
suptwior to the re.st of the world! 
Perhaps joy and thankfulr.css were the 
predominant feelings of her mind. Above 
all affectation, she answered the letter of 
Sir Horace, in these words— 

“ To morrow vm depart for the Abbey 
of De Courcy; Sir Horace Lascelles may 
be assured, that he will not fail to meet- 
there such reception, as may be accepted 
by the favoured friend of my father, and 
the early companion of 

“ Helen de Courcy.” 
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The permission the foregoing note im¬ 
plied was accepted with avidity; and 
scarcely had Helen, with delight inexpressi¬ 
ble, seen Lady Llangville restored to her 
father’s favour, and herself settled again 
in her paternal mansion, before the arri¬ 
val of Sir Horace Lascelles gave to Sir 
Everard the satisfaction of having beneath 
his roof all those to whom he was most 
fondly attached. Many hours had not 
elapsed, ere he was farther gratified by the 
completion of his fondest hopes. In a pri¬ 
vate interview, Sir Horace deelap'd bis 
wishes and his intentions in visiting the Ab¬ 
bey of DeCourcy,and oncemore sclicitedhis 
concurrence to address his daughter; but 
not as before, with apprehensions ,and 
dread of some unseen evil. The charac¬ 
ter of Helen was so difierent to that of 
her sister, and so nearly resembled his 
own, that the fairest prospect of happiness 
opened to his view. With joy Sir Everard 
granted the boon he asked, and soon was 
every member of the family a partaker 
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of his satisfiction. Lady Llangvillo heard 
tlie intelligence with thankfulness, and 
felt that it was one of the few events 
which would best tend to reconcile her 
to herself,' and to obliterate the recollec¬ 
tion of her former errors. She regarded 
Helen not merely vvith the affection of a 
sister—it was almost adoration. Her su¬ 
perior sense and judgment, her amiable 
temper, her benevolent hearty her un¬ 
assuming manners, rendered her, in the 
©pinion of Lady Llangville, a being so 
far surpassing every one she had ever 
known, that excellent as she acknowledged 
Sir Horace to be, she yet declared it was 
impossible that the utmost perfection of 
hujnanity could be more than her sister 
merited. -v 

Mrs. Ormsby, who immediately on 
their arrival had joined her friends, in' 
Helen’s happiness found her own wishes 
accomplished' 'She hailed with joy the 
happy restoration of Lady Llangville to 
domestic peace* and witnessed with 
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pleasure the felicity that reigned in a fa¬ 
mily long estranged from the comforts of 
unanimity. 

The marriage of Sir Horace and Helen, 
delayed by no unnecessary scruples, was 
solemnized before the -Llangvill'e family 
quitted the castle, and Sir Everard and 
Mrs. Ortnsby were prevailed upon to ac¬ 
company them to town, where Sir Horace 
was compelled by parliamentary duty to 
reside part of every year; but the happi¬ 
est portion of it was sperit in’ the retire¬ 
ment of their native mountains. 

It only remains to add, that Lady 
Llangville, impulsed by the example of 
of her sister, became a domesticated wife; 
sh§ broke off all dissipated connexions, 
and for the remainder of her life, found 
her peace and satisfaction in the bosom of 
her own family. ■ The kind hearted Sir 
Morton wished for no greater happiness, 
and the firmest ties of friendship continu¬ 
ed Ut attach him to Sir Horace Lascelles, 
whose conduct became as much his mo¬ 
del as Helen’s w&s that of his I^ady. 
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On Helen’s return to town, she found 
Lady Isabel had just given her hand to 
Lord Ornton. Lady Gertrude was at first 
grievously annoyed by the intelligence of 
Sir Horace’s marriage, and in the height 
of her despair and indignation, eloped to 
Gretna Green with the Honourable Hora¬ 
tio Oakland, to the utter mortification and 
dismay of Mrs. Luxmore. 

-The interesting Florenza rapidly im¬ 
proved, under the judicious management 
and tuition of Lady Lascelles, in whom 
the animated Italian had, with joy, recog¬ 
nized her beautiful protectress; and in a 
year after she had been permanently con¬ 
signed to her guardianship, her hand was 
asked, of Sir Horace, by his friend Sir 
Clement Irby, to whom it was unliesitat- 
ingly granted. The Signora Martini re¬ 
sided with her neice, which the extreme 
youth of Florenza rendered'desirable; and 
Sir Horace had the satisfaction of seeing 
the objects of his philanthropy happily set¬ 
tled in ease and affiuence. 
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Mrs. Darlington and Lady £mmclinc 
Montrose received Helen, in her new cha¬ 
racter, with real pleasure, but in situation 

f 

only was she altered; the same unobtru¬ 
sive mildness, the same unaffected dignity, 
the same active benevolence distinguished 
her through life, and in the approving 
plaudits of a mind at peace with itself, she 
foutul the reward of every anxiety an am¬ 
ple rccoin|>ensc for every exertion. 

Added y-'ars only gave to the happy Sir 
Horace additional proofs of the excellence 
of her character, and" affonled ample con¬ 
viction of the advant^cs of religious prin- 
-ciplcs of mind, firmness, consistency, and 
domestic habits, whicli, early imbibed, and 
cherished by sound judgment and a. good 
heart, had secured her own happiness, and 
restored that of her sister. 


#IN IS. 







